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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Foreword 

The  mental  health  of  teachers  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  recent  years  because  of  the  tendency  to 
view  the  classroom  as  a setting  for  the  interaction  of 
personalities.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  attention 
be  given  to  those  phases  of  teacher  education  which  seem  to 
enhance  psychological  stability  in  the  potential  teacher* 

The  college  education  of  the  teacher  usually  coincides  with 
the  climax  of  adolescent  changes  in  his  physical,  emotional, 
and  Intellectual  life,  and  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
formative  stages  of  personality*  This  study  will  be  concern- 
ed with  the  possible  relationship  between  adjustment  (in  ten 
psychological  areas  described  in  this  chapter)  and  the 
degree  of  participation  in  extracurricular  activities* 

A number  of  recent  studies  have  shown  that  the 
teacher  has  a profound  effect  on  the  personalities  of  his 
students.'*’  Bernard  states: 

It  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  more 

V W.  Watteriberg  and  F*  Redl,  "Mental  Hygiene," 
Enclyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  p*  738*  Edited  by 
W*  S.  Monroe*  New  York:  Macmillan  Company , 191+3. 
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than  what  he  knows  or  the  methods  he  uses,  that 
will  determine  the  rate  and  direction  of  the 
growth  of  his  pupils. 
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Much  empirical  evidence  and  some  experimental 
evidence  points  to  the  immediate  and  pronounced  effect 
of  teacher  personality  on  pupil  behavior...  It  has 
been  experimentally  verified  that  maladjusted  teachers 
quickly  stimulate  an  exhibition  of  misbehavior  on  the 
part  of  pupils.  In  short,  the  teacher  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  emotional  atmosphere  of  the 
classroom.  3- 

The  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  National 
Education  Association  pointed  out  as  early  as  1938: 

Since  the  mental  health  of  teachers  so  directly 
and  profoundly  affects  the  mental  health  of  their 
pupils,  and  since  many  teachers  apparently  do  not 
enjoy  a maximum  of  mental  health,  greatly  increased 
attention  should  be  given  to  mental  health  for 

teachers. 2 

Various  studies  of  in-service  teachers  have  shown 
• that  many  have  personality  difficulties  or  are  in  need  of 
psychiatric  assistance.3  Pereival  Symonds  comments: 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  render 
. teachers  ineffective  Is  a feeling  of  inadequacy, 
insecurity  and  inferiority... 

One  may  take  offense  at  the  caricature  of  the 
teacher  as  represented  by  the  cartoonists  who  portray 


m.  W.  Bernard,  Mental  Hygiene  for  Classroom 
Teachers,  p.  147,  New  York:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1952. 


department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  Pit  to  Teach:  A 


Study  of  the  Health  Problems  of  ! 
18.  Washington,  D.C.:  National 
United  States,  1938. 

leachera.  Ninth  Yearbook,  p. 
Education  Association  of  the 

^N.  E.  Fenton,  Mental  Hygiene  In  School  Practice. 

p.  288.  Stanford,  California:  j 

Stanford  University  Press,  1943. 
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the  stereotype  of  a rigid.  Introverted,  "dried-up," 
middle-aged  woman  dubbed  the  "school  ma’am."  Un- 
fortunately, much  as  one  would  wish  the  contrary, 
there  is  a germ  of  truth  in  this  stereotype.  The 
observations  made  in  this  study  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  teachers  often  take  on  those  character- 
istics because  of  the  repressed  lives  which  they 
lived  as  children  — repressions  which  they  have 
never  been  able  to  break  through  with  normal  love 
relationships  in  adult  life.* 

Frequently  published  comments  such  as  the  following 
go  unchallenged  or  are  accepted  as  a matter  of  course.  This 
situation  would  imply  that  there  must  be  some  basis  for  such 
sweeping  statements,  since  phrases  such  as  "commonly  found,” 
"frequently  noted,"  etc.,  are  used  even  by  those  who  are 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  teaching  profession* 

The  following  fears  are  commonly  found  among 
teachers*  Fear  of  being  unable  to  do  an  acceptable 
job.  Fear  of  criticism  from  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  community.  Fear  of  trying  out  some- 
thing new  or  different.  Fear  of  not  being  liked  by 
the  pupils.  Fear  of  not  being  accepted  by  the  other 
teachers.  Fear  of  administrative  authority.  Fear 
of  loss  of  job. 

An  important  mental  hygiene  hazard  frequently 
found  among  teachers  is  their  negative  attitude 
toward  teaching. 2 

One  study  even  concluded  that  thirty  per  cent  of  those 
classed  as  good  teachers,  "by  present  standards,"  were 


^P.  H.  Symonds,  "Teaching  as  a Function  of  the 
Teacher’s  Personality,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  V No. 
1 (March,  19*15)*  79. 


C.  Garrison  and 
480.  New  York*  Appelton 


J.  S.  Gray,  Educational  Psychology; 
-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  19$b. 


emotionally  unstable.* 

On  the  other  hand,  objective  studies  exist  which 
show  that  teachers  are  as  well  adjusted  as  those  in  other 
professions.  Scane  of  these  studies  are  quoted  later  in  this 
chapter. 

Those  persons  charged  with  the  planning  and  execution 
of  teacher-education  programs  are  now  giving  greater  emphasis 
to  the  importance  of  personality  in  the  teaching  process. 

Many  schools  are  attempting  to  eliminate  those  potential 
teachers  who  do  not  have  a sound  personality  before  they 
enter  teacher-education  curriculums  and  are  trying  to  em- 
phasize those  areas  which  enhance  psychological  stability 
after  admitting  students  to  programs  of  study  leading  to  a 
teaching  degree. 

Extracurricular  activities  might  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  areas  which  cause  the  potential  teacher  to  become  more 
outgoing,  socially  competent,  and  more  self  assured,  thus 
reducing  some  of  the  tendencies  toward  poor  mental  health. 
This  is  further  born  out  by  the  fact  that  teacher-education 
institutions  frequently  encourage,  organize,  and  subsidize 
activities  outside  of  the  academic  curriculum,  supposedly  on 
the  assumption  that  personality  growth  is  taking  place  in  a 
favorable  direction. 

^G.  A.  Retan,  "Emotional  Instability  and  Teaching 
Success, " Journal  of  Educational  Research.  XXXVII  (October, 
1943),  135-HOI 
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Need  for  this  Study 

Wide  assumptions  have  been  made  about  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  participation  in  various  college  clubs 
and  organizations  but  very  little  of  a specific  nature  has 
been  done  to  determine  the  personality  characteristics  of 
those  who  participate  actively  as  compared  with  those  who 
do  not  participate  actively,  Gardner  has  noted: 

The  effectiveness  of  extracurricular  activities 
in  the  development  of  personality  and  character  has 
not  been  adequately  studied,  but  some  investigators 
have  reported  data  which  seem  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  students  who  participate  in  the  activities 
are  more  self-sufficient,  more  extroverted,  and  more 
socially  adaptable  than  the  average  student .1 


College  yearbooks  devote  space  for  listing  the 
student  activities  in  which  each  senior  has  participated. 
Perhaps  there  is  a connection  in  the  minds  of  many  between 
the  success  achieved  in  college  and  the  number  of  student 
activities  in  which  the  student  participated.  Teacher- 
placement  forms  provide  space  to  list  the  various  activities 
of  a non-academic  nature,  apparently  on  the  theory  that 
persons  who  hire  teachers  use  these  activities  as  another 
evaluation  of  the  potentials  of  the  prospective  teacher. 

Many  administrators  indicate  that  they  are  concerned  with  the 
personality  characteristics  of  the  prospective  teacher, ^ 


_ P*  H*  Gardner,  "Student  Organizations."  Enclvclo- 
pedla  of  Educational  Research,  p.  1346.  Edited  by~W.  S. — 
Monroe.  New  York: Macmillan  Company,  1943. 

„ m Archer,  "Methods  of  Selection  and  Appraisal 
of  Teacher  Candidates."  Ibid.,  pp.  1430-31. 
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therefore,  it  might  be  well  to  raise  some  questions  concern- 
ing the  personality  characteristics  of  participants  in 
student  activities. 

A recent  informal  survey  was  done  by  the  writer 
among  principals  and  superintendents  in  southeast  Georgia 
to  determine  the  three  major  qualities  sought  in  applicants 
for  teaching  positions.  Principals  and  superintendents 
attending  various  professional  meetings  were  handed  index 
cards  and  asked  to  list  the  three  major  qualities  essential 
in  the  beginning  teacher.  The  results  were  categorized  and 
tabulated.  One  hundred  and  two  of  the  one  hundred  twenty- 
two  replying  indicated  some  form  of  personal  adjustment  as 
being  among  the  first  three  qualities  desired  of  the  potential 
teacher.  The  literature  in  this  area  presents  evidence  that 
personality  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  factor  in 
teacher  competency.  Schwartz  comments j 

In  a review  of  the  literature  one  finds  that 
many  leading  school  people  express  the  opinion 
that  personality  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  assaying  teacher  efficiency.! 

Sumption^  recommended  six  areas  to  be  considered  in 
the  selection  of  teachers  in  this  order*  (1)  Personality, 

1 

A.  N.  Schwartz,  "A  Study  of  the  Discriminating 
Efficiency  of  Certain  Tests  of  the  Primary  Source  of  Person- 
ality Traits  of  Teachers,”  Journal  of  Experimental  Education. 
XIX  (September,  1950),  63.  

^M.  R.  Sumption,  "Six  Points  to  Consider  in  Selecting 
Teachers,”  Nation*  s Schools.  XXXIII  No.  6 (June,  1944-) , 41*2. 


(2)  Education,  (3)  Experience,  (4)  Health,  (5)  Age,  and 
(6)  Examinations* 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

With  the  foregoing  factors  in  mind,  and  realizing 
that  personality,  per  se,  is  an  extremely  large  field,  a 
limited  area  of  personality  will  be  investigated  which 
shall  consist  of  the  degree  of  certain  symptoms  commonly 
associated  with  maladjustment*  The  existence  of  certain 
characteristics  of  personality  in  seniors  pursuing  a teacher- 
education  curriculum  will  be  compared  with  the  degree  of 
their  participation  In  student  activities* 

More  specifically,  this  study  is  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  following  personality  traits*- 
among  seniors  at  a teacher-education  institution  who  have 
participated  actively  In  non-academic  activities  recognized 
by  the  institution  as  compared  with  those  seniors  who  have 
not  participated  to  any  great  degree: 

1*  Excessive  anxiety  about  physical  health 
(Hypochondriasis ) 

2.  Peelings  of  dejection  (Depression) 

3*  Physical  manifestations  of  emotional  Impasse 
(Hysteria) 

4*  Disregard  of  social  mores  (Psychopathic 
deviate) 

^Defined  and  measured  by  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory  by  S.  R*  Hathaway  and  J.  C*  McKinley. 
New  York:  The  Psychological  Corporation,  1951 • 
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5.  Deviation  of  Interest  patterns  in  the  direction 
of  the  opposite  sex  (Masculinity- feminity) 

6.  Suspiciousness,  oversensitivity,  and  delusions 
of  persecution.  (Paranoia) 

7.  Phobias  and  compulsive  behavior  (Psychasthenia) 

8.  Bizarre  or  unusual  thoughts  or  behavior 
(Schizophrenia ) 

9.  Abnormal  motor  and  mental  excitement  (Hypomania) 

10.  Withdrawal  from  social  contact  (Introversion) 

Hypothe ses 

The  problem  of  this  study  can  be  more  logically 
subjected  to  analysis  when  recast  into  a series  of  hypotheses! 

1.  Students  having  the  greatest  degree  of  partici- 
pation in  student  activities  have  fewer  symptoms  of  mal- 
adjustment. 

2.  Leaders  in  student  activities  evidence  identi- 
fiable personality  patterns. 

3.  Leaders  in  student  activities  tend  to  have  fewer 
symptoms  of  maladjustment  than  the  average  of  the  total 
group. 

4*  There  is  a negative  correlation  between  intel- 
ligence and  participation  in  student  activities. 

f>.  There  is  a negative  correlation  between  achieve- 
ment and  degree  of  participation  in  student  activities. 
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Definition  of  Terms 

1.  Personality  characteristics  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  be  represented  by  the  ten  specified 
areas  defined  and  evaluated  by  the  instrument  proposed,  the 
Minnesota  Kultiphasic  Personality  Inventory1  which  shall  be 
referred  to  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  as  the  MMFI. 

2.  Student  activities  shall  include  those  organi- 
zations and  activities  recognized  by  the  college,  but  which 
are  not  required  as  a part  of  the  regular  academic  curricu- 
lum, and  for  which  no  college  credit  is  given*  The  liter- 
ature makes  reference  to  student  activities  under  various 
names  such  as  extracurricular  activities,  extraeurriculum 
activities,  co-curricular  activities,  and  non-academic 
activities* 

3*  Senior  shall  Include  those  students  who  are 
near  the  end  of  their  four  years  of  college  work  and  who 
will  receive  a state  four-year  teaching  certificate  as  a 
result  of  their  graduation*  This  study  shall  be  limited  to 
those  seniors  who  have  not  held  regular  positions  as  teachers. 

k-»  Group  shall  mean  the  gathering  of  seniors  from 
which  data  are  collected  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  Each 
group  will  consist  of  approximately  twenty  five  seniors. 

5*  •Teacher-education  institution  at  which  the  data 

1Ibid. 
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are  collected  will  be  the  Georgia  Teachers  College,  College- 
boro,  Georgia, 

6,  Intelligence  shall  mean  that  measure  derived 
through  taking  the  Otis  Self  Administering  Tests  of  Mental 
Ability,  Higher  Examination,  Form  A.1 

7*  Grade-point  ratio  shall  be  that  quotient  derived 
by  dividing  grade  value  by  the  number  of  courses  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  University  System  of  Georgia  and  published  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Georgia  Teachers  College.^  and  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Chapter  III  of  this  study, 

8,  Leader  shall  mean  any  individual  elected  to  hold 
any  of  the  major  offices  of  an  organization.  The  organizations 
shall  designate  which  are  "major"  offices. 

Environment  of  the  Study 

There  Is  probably  some  value  In  doing  an  intensive 
study  of  one  complete  graduating  class  of  pre-service 
teachers  rather  than  sampling  a number  of  senior  classes  In 
a study  of  this  nature.  Rapport  gained  as  a result  of  over 
three  years  of  association  with  the  seniors  to  be  studied 
may  elicit  more  valuable  information  than  a superficial 

• S.  Otis,  Otis  Self  Administering  Tests  of  Mental 
Ability,  Higher  Examination:  Form  A, New  York:  World  Book 

Company,  1922, 

2 

Catalogue  of  Georgia  Teachers  College,  1954-55 
pp.  34-5*  Georgia  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  Vol,  XXX,  Ho.  4* 
Collegeboro,  Georgia*  Georgia  Teachers  College,  1954* 
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visit  to  various  institutions  in  order  to  compile  informa- 
tion on  the  same  number  of  pre-service  teachers.  The  insti- 
tution selected  for  this  study  is  the  Georgia  Teachers  Col- 
lege, located  in  Southeast  Georgia,  one  hundred  twenty  miles 
east  of  Macon  and  fifty- four  miles  west  of  Savannah.  The 
college  is  a member  of  the  Association  of  Georgia  Colleges, 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Teacher  Education  Institutions. 
The  teacher-education  programs  offered  are  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Georgia.1  There  are  no  fraterni- 
ties or  sororities  on  the  campus.  It  is  felt  that  the 
college  can  best  serve  its  purpose  without  such  organizations. 
The  college  does  approve  the  establishment  of  scholastic  and 
departmental  honor  societies.  There  are  many  student  organ- 
izations on  the  campus  offering  a wide  variety  of  activities. 
The  various  departments  sponsor  departmental  clubs  such  as 
athletics,  dramatics,  music,  publications,  art,  etc.  Students 
are  urged  by  their  faculty  advisors  to  become  identified  with 
the  organizations  of  their  choice.  The  purpose  of  the  Georgia 
Teachers  College  as  stated  In  the  Bulletin  is: 

...to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

The  authorization  by  the  board  of  Regents  for 
curriculum  expansion  to  Include  the  general  A.B. 


1Ibld..  p.  17. 
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and  B.S.  degrees  in  addition  to  the  B.S.  in  Ed- 
ucation degree  provides  the  scope  of  operation 
needed  to  make  possible  increased  and  more 
effective  service  to  the  state 

Although  only  one  college  is  represented  in  this 
study,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  group  studied 
constitutes  over  eighteen  per  cent  of  all  white  seniors 
graduating  from  Georgia  institutions  of  higher  learning 
with  a four-year  teacher1 s certificate  during  the  1955- 
1956  academic  year .2  Couple te  batteries  were  obtained  on 
112  seniors, 

Georgia  Teachers  College  is  the  only  institution 
in  Georgia  whose  major  purpose  is  that  of  preparing  school 
teachers.  Few  of  the  students  at  this  institution  own 
autonobiles  and  the  majority  of  the  students  have  provided 
a part  of  their  college  expenses  through  summer  employment 
or  working  as  student  assistants  during  the  school  year. 
Many  of  the  students  are  attracted  to  this  institution 
because  of  the  low  costs  of  attendance .3  Yearly  dues  for 


*Ibld.,  p.  16.  Since  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  programs  were 
new  at  the  beginning  of  the  study,  only  two  students  were 
qualified  to  receive  the  new  degrees.  They  were  not  included 
in  this  study. 

2 

National  Education  Association  Research  Division, 
"The  1956  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  Report,"  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education,  VII  No.  1 (March,  1956),  l+O. 

^Report  of  the  Registrar  on  why  students  choose 
Georgia  Teachers  College,  as  Indicated  by  their  answers  on 
The  Application  for  Admission  forms. 
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most  of  the  activities  on  the  campus  are  approximately  two 
dollars.  Clubs  usually  have  fund-raising  projects  such  as 
selling  Christmas  wrappings,  Christmas  cards,  and  putting 
on  performances  for  which  admissions  are  charged.  Pew 
students  were  excluded  from  extracurricular  participation 
on  the  basis  of  being  unable  to  pay  the  organizational  dues. 

Related  Studies 

A study  was  done  by  Smith*  in  which  he  gave  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  boys  and  girls  in  an  Iowa  High 
School  the  Bell  Adjustment  Invent ory.  He  then  compared  the 
means  of  the  various  sub-groups  with  the  means  of  the  total 
school  population.  He  found  social  adjustment  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a tendency  toward  participation  in  school  activi- 
ties. The  school  set  aside  regular  periods  for  the  club 
meetings  and  those  who  did  not  indicate  a desire  to  join 
any  of  the  various  organizations  were  assigned  to  a study 
hall.  A college  situation  where  meetings  are  held  after 
class  hours  and  where  no  either-or  choice  is  made  might  yield 
considerably  different  results. 

Schmid* 2  suggests  that  a prospective  teacher  who  is 

*Henry  P.  Smith,  "The  Relationship  between  Scores 
on  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  and  Participation  in  Extra- 
curricular Activities."  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
XXXVIII  (January,  19^7)*  11-16. 

2J.  Schmid,  Jr.,  "Factor  Analysis  of  Prospective 
Teachers*  Differences,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education. 
XVIII  (June,  1950),  287-319. 


introvert I v©  and  depressed  will  tend  to  exhibit  poor  teach- 
ing skill  as  rated  by  an  experienced  teaching  critic.  Blum* 
studied  students  preparing  for  five  professions  which  in- 
cluded the  teaching  profession.  He  found  no  significant 
differences  between  education  students,  law  students,  or 
medical  students  and  states  that  this  lack  of  difference 
“refutes  any  implication  that  education  students  are  in- 
ferior in  personality  traits  to  other  groups.”  Moat  persons 
concerned  with  the  procurement  and  training  of  teachers  will 
agree  that  we  have  the  problems  of  maladjustments  just  as 
the  other  professions  certainly  have. 

Dobson  and  Stone2  administered  the  MMPI  to  a large 
group  of  college  freshmen.  They  found  33*5  per  cent  to  be 
maladjusted  in  one  or  more  areas  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
norms  for  the  inventory.  They  proposed  establishing  dif- 
ferent norms  for  college  students  who  take  the  MMPI. 

The  investigation  done  by  Mason^  of  seven  hundred 


*L.  P.  Blum,  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Students  Pre- 
paring for  Five  Selected  Professions,  Including  Teaching," 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education.  XVI  (September,  1947), 
31-65. 


w.  R.  Dobson  and  D.  R.  Stone,  "College  Freshmen 
Responses  on  the  Minnesota  Multlphasic  Personality  Inventory, 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXXXIV  (April,  1951 )#  611- 


^F.  V.  Mason,  "A  Study  of  Seven  Hundred  Maladjusted 
School  Teachers,"  Mental  Hygiene . XV  (Jhly,  1931),  576- 
599. 
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hospitalized  school  teachers  revealed  that  37  par  cent  were 
classified  as  dementia  praecox  in  contrast  to  only  27  per 
cent  in  the  normative  group.  He  also  found  25  per  cent 
classified  as  manic  depressive  as  compared  with  U4.  per  cent 
of  the  normative  group.  Mason’s  information  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  teachers  who  need  custodial  attention  for 
mental  disorders  tend  to  be  grouped  into  the  two  disorders 
mentioned  in  greater  proportions  than  the  normative  group. 

Lough1 2*  reports  that  women  teachers-college  students 
tend  to  show  a hypomanic  trend  on  the  MMPI  and  comments  with 
regard  to  Mason’s  study* 

There  may  be  some  slight  relationship  between 
the  hypomanic  trend  found  in  these  students  and 
the  large  incidence  of  manic-depressive  psychosis 
found  among  teachers  who  have  been  ho spit a 11 zed. 2 

Lough  describes  her  group  of  185  unmarried  women  freshmen 

students  as* 

...relatively  stable,  normal  group  with  a very 
slight  tendency  toward  hyporaania.  There  are  no 
significant  differences  between  those  preparing 
to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  and  those 
preparing  to  become  public  school  music  teachers. 3 

Hollis1*-  administered  the  Inventory  of  Personal 


^0.  M.  Lough,  "Teachers  College  Students  and  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Inventory,”  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology.  XXX  (June,  1914-6),  24I-2I4.7. 

2Ibid.,  p.  21*5.  3Ibid.,  p.  247. 

^A.  Hollis,  "College  Students  Problems  and  Par- 
ticipation in  Student  Activities,"  School  Activities, 
XXIV  (March,  1953),  225-228. 
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Social  Relationships  to  college  freshmen.  One  of  the  find- 
ings which  is  of  interest  concerns  "belonging:" 

In  regard  to  Belonging,  those  who  did  not 
spend  any  time  in  sorority  events  had  a higher 
than  average  score  .1 

Greider,  Calvin,  and  Hewbum,2  gave  the  Humm  Wads- 
worth Scale  to  28l  seniors  at  the  State  University  in  Iowa. 
They  found  no  common  temperament  patterns.  They  noted: 

A slight  tendency  was  found  for  students 
ranking  low  in  "normal"  and  for  students  rank- 
ing high  in  paranoid,  manic,  depressed,  or 
autistic,  to  be  rated  better  by  critic  teachers 
than  students  ranking  low  in  these  areas. 3 

This  would  seem  to  hint  that  a slight  maladjustment  might  be 

desirable  In  the  case  of  beginning  teachers. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  a great  degree  of 
interest  shown  in  the  personalities  of  teachers,  but  more 
research  is  needed  to  determine  which  phases  of  the  teacher- 
education  program  seems  to  be  most  advantageous  in  enhancing 
desirable  classroom  personalities. 


1Ibid.,  p.  228. 
o 

Greider,  Calvin,  and  Newburn,  "Temperament  in  Pros- 
pective Teachers,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXXV 
(May,  1942),  683-693. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  692. 


CHAPTER  II 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  INSTRUMENTS 

Portions  of  the  data  for  this  study  were  collected 
through  the  use  of  two  standardised  instruments  and  a 
questionnaire  designed  by  the  writer*  The  two  standardised 
instruments  chosen  were  the  Otis  Self -Administering  Tests 
of  Mental  Ability,  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  Otis  Tests, 
and  the  MMPI* 

The  need  for  some  measure  of  mental  alertness  in 
this  study  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the  many  discrep- 
ancies between  mental  ability  and  achievement.  Most  teachers 
have  had  the  frustrating  experience  of  seeing  a child  who 
makes  high  scores  on  mental  alertness  tests  do  poorly  in 
his  academic  school  work*  One  of  the  purposes  of  this 
study  is  to  Investigate  the  possible  connection  between 
intelligence  and  participation  in  student  activities  as  well 
as  the  possible  connection  between  achievement  and  partici- 
pation in  student  activities.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
include  mental  alertness,  as  measured  by  the  Otis  Tests, 
and  achievement,  as  measured  by  the  grade-point  ratio* 

The  Otis  Tests 

The  Otis  Tests  were  chosen  because  of  the  favorable 
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characteristics  indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  Otis  Tests  are  constructed  of  seventy-five 
items  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  in  a single  list 
which  can  be  answered  by  the  examinee  without  interruption. 
The  examiner  has  only  to  distribute  the  blanks,  see  that 
all  understand  the  printed  directions,  and  give  the  signal 
to  begin.  The  examinee  may  underline  one  of  the  alter- 
natives or  write  in  the  answer  to  any  of  the  mathematics 
items.  Although  the  tests  take  only  thirty  minutes  to 
administer,  they  compare  favorably  with  the  tests  of  mental 
alertness  which  are  considerably  more  involved  and  take  much 
more  time  for  administering.  Kuder*  states: 

Recent  studies  have  indicated  a high  relation- 
ship between  the  American  Council  on  Psychological 
Examinations  and  the  Otis  Self  Administering  Tests 
with  the  later  test  showing  as  high  or  higher  re- 
lationship to  college  grades. 

The  Otis  Tests  are  among  the  easiest  and  most 
economical  to  administer  and  score  of  all  of  the  general 
ability  tests. 

For  the  purpose  of  prediction  of  school  and 
college  success  these  tests  compare  favorably  with 
other  measures  of  general  ability.2 

The  Manual  for  the  Otis  Tests  is  quite  frank  in 


^P.  J.  Kuder,  "Otis  Self  Administering  Tests  of  Mental 
Ability,  Grades  4-9,  9-16;  1922-28  Forms  A,  3,  C,  D.”  The 
Third  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook,  pp.  329-334*  Edited  by 
Oscar  K.  Buros.  hew  Brunswick,  fcew  Jersey:  Rutgers 

University  Press,  1949. 

2 

Ibid.,  p.  331. 
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stating: 

There  is  no  direct  method,  of  course,  of  finding 
the  true  validity  of  the  teats  — the  degree  to  which 
they  measure  the  hypothetical  quality  we  call  mental 
ability*  The  method  of  standardization  is  perhaps 
the  best  assurance  of  the  validity  of  the  tests. 1 

The  author  standardized  the  tests  by  running  correlations 

between  scores  of  the  Otis  Tests  and  scholarship*  Psyche 

Cattell  describes  the  Otis  Tests  as  having  the  ability  to 

discriminate  between  higher  and  lower  mental  ability* 

A review  of  the  literature  concerning  the  Otis 

Tests  indicates  that  a number  of  comparisons  have  been  made 

with  other  accepted  measures  of  mental  alertness*  Traxler^ 

found  a correlation  of  *819  between  the  American  Council  on 

Education  Psychological  Examination^  and  the  Otis  Tests, 

after  giving  a group  of  1024  college  students  both  tests. 

The  "reliability"  of  a test  means  the  degree  to  which 

the  scores  of  the  test  are  consistent  in  their  measurement. 


Arthur  S.  Otis,  Otis  Self-Administering  Tests  of 
Mental  Ability,  Manual  of “Direct ions  and  Key.  New  York: 
World  Book  Company,  1922.  p.  12. 

^Psyche  Cattell,  "I.Q.'s  and  the  Otis  Measure  of 
Brightness,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  XXXII,  (June, 
1930),  31-35* 

^A.  E.  Traxler , "The  Correlation  Between  Two  Tests 
of  Academic  Aptitude,"  School  and  Society.  61  (June,  1955), 

383-4* 

4 

American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Exam- 
ination. Cooperative  Test  Division,  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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Broom,1  reporting  on  the  reliability  of  the  Otis 
Tests,  found  the  Pearson  r for  212  paired  scores  to  be  a 
positive  .83  with  a probable  error  of  .01i|,. 

Otis  found  the  reliabilities  between  two  forms  of 
the  Higher  Examination  to  be  .921  with  253  oases.  The 
probable  error  was  slightly  over  2.5  points.2 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  Otis  Tests  are  suf- 
ficiently valid  and  reliable  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 
Scores  resulting  from  the  administration  of  these  Otis 
Tests  may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

The  Minnesota  Multiphaslc  Personality  Inventory 

Many  types  and  varieties  of  personality  evaluation 
materials  are  available  through  the  numerous  publishers. 

A review  of  the  literature  concerning  personality  tests 
indicates  that  the  perfect  personality  evaluation  tech- 
nique has  yet  to  be  devised  and  made  available  on  the 
market.  One  of  the  more  recent  acceptable  techniques  is 
that  of  using  criterion  groups  to  validate  a personality 
evaluation  Instrument.  Several  adjustment  questionnaires 
based  directly  upon  the  responses  of  preselected  and  care- 


M.  E.  Broom,  "How  Constant  Is  the  I.Q.  Yielded  by 
the  Otis  Self-Administering  Tests  of  Mental  Ability?" 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XXII  (June,  1930),  53-55« 


p.  12. 


2 

A.  S.  Otis,  Manual  of  Directions  and  Key,  op.  clt.. 
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fully  defined  groups  of  adjusted  and  maladjusted  individuals 
have  been  developed  by  Hathaway  and  McKinley. ^ in  develop- 
ing the  MMPI,  the  authors*  first  step  was  that  of  collecting 
suitable  items  covering  varied  areas  of  personality.  Over 
one-thousand  items  were  collected  which  were  suggested  from 
the  clinical  experience  of  the  authors,  reviews  of  psychiatric 
examination  forms,  text  books  on  psychiatry,  reviews  of  case 
studies,  and  by  reviews  of  preexisting  personality  and 
adjustment  scales.  The  items  were  edited  to  eliminate  non- 
differentiation and  ambiguous  items  which  resulted  in  504 
usable  items.  To  date,  ten  scales  have  been  developed  "to 
assay  those  traits  that  are  commonly  characteristic  of 
disabling  psychological  abnormality,"1 2^  together  with  four 
validating  scales. 

The  test  itself  has  been  used  extensively  and  has 
been  subjected  to  various  comparisons  with  other  personality 
tests  and  inventories,  as  well  as  with  clinical  diagnosis. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
have  commented  on  the  MMPIs 

This  personality  schedule,  in  the  hands  of  properly 
trained  psychiatrists  or  psychologists,  would  appear 
to  be  of  considerable  usefulness  when  large  numbers 


1 „ 

S.  R.  Hathaway  and  J.  C.  McKinley,  "A  Multiphasic 

Personality  Schedules  I,  Construction  of  the  Schedule," 

Journal  of  Psychology,  XL  (September,  194-0) » 249-254* 

2Ibid.,  p.  250. 
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of  persons  must  come  under  observation  as  In  industry. 
Doubtless  disturbed  persons  can  be  sifted  out  by 
proper  use  of  devices  such  as  those  here  offered. 

The  fact  that  the  schedule  la  easy  to  administer  should 
not  be  permitted  to  lead  to  its  use  by  persons  un- 
trained in  psychiatry  or  psychology.  The  schedule 
is  not  intended  to  do  more  than  help  identify  dis- 
turbed persons  and  does  not  offer  material  or 
direction  for  treatment.* 

Rotter,  in  his  review  of  the  MMPI  states: 

Test-retest  reliabilities  for  the  separate  scales 
are  reported  as  ranging  from  .70  to  .83.  Validity 
measures  are  for  single  scales  and  are  usually  in 
terns  of  overlap  between  patients  of  a given  nosology, 
unselected  patients,  and  normals.  Satisfactory  dif- 
ferentiation is  reported  in  most  instances...  As  a 
general  screening  test  it  appears  to  be  very  valuable.1 2 3 

Eysneck  reports  good  points  of  the  inventory  to  be 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  standardization  has  been  done  very  carefully 
and  conscientiously  (b)  The  statistical  work  is  of 
high  quality  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired...  (e) 

The  inventory  is  analytic  and  gets  away  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  neurotic ism  questionnaire...  Of  its 
kind,  this  is  probably  the  best  inventory  in  existence .3 

Benton  also  gives  a favorable  review: 

As  a detailed  self-evaluation  by  the  patient,  the 
inventory  has  considerable  potential  usefulness  both 


1 „ 

Editors,  "Minnesota  Multiphaaic  Inventory,”  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  CXX  No.  17  (December, 

1942),  p.  1441. 

2 

J.  B.  Rotter,  "Minnesota  Multiphaaic  Inventory, 
Revised  Edition,"  The  Third  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook, 
p.  109.  Edited  by  Oscar  k.  Buros,  New  Brunswick,  New  jersey: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1949* 

3H.  J.  Eysnek,  Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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as  a research  instrument  and  a practical  clinical  aid.1 

The  authors  have  commented  on  the  various  scales 
comprising  the  test: 

Although  the  scales  are  named  according  to  the 
abnormal  manifestation  of  the  symptomatic  complex, 
they  have  all  been  shown  to  have  meaning  within  the 
normal  range*.. 

The  scales  were  developed  by  contrasting  the  normal 
groups  with  carefully  studied  clinical  cases  of  which 
over  800  were  available  from  the  neuropsychiatric 
division  of  the  University  Hospitals  when  the  test 
was  published.  The  details  of  scale  derivations  are 
too  variable  and  extensive  for  brief  description,  but 
several  new  methods  were  employed.  The  chief  criterion 
of  excellence  was  the  valid  prediction  of  clinical 
cases  against  the  neuropsychiatric  staff  diagnosis, 
rather  than  statistical  measures  of  reliability  and 
validity. 

Nevertheless,  statistical  studies  regarding  re- 
liability and  validity  are  of  serious  concern.  For 
any  psychological  test,  the  reliability  coefficient 
will  vary  with  the  population  tested;  l.e.,  using  a 
group  with  a wide  range  of  scores  in  the  characteristic 
measured  will  yield  a higher  estimate  of  the  reliability 
than  will  using  a group  with  a narrow  range  of  scores 
in  the  characteristic.  When  personality  inventories 
are  considered,  the  problem  appears  especially  in  the 
question  of  whether  the  group  tested  included  normals 
or  hospitalized  patients,  or  both.  Presumably  the 
personality  patterns  of  normals  should  be  more  stable 
than  the  patterns  of  psychiatric  patients... 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,* the  data  which  have 
been  reported  on  the  reliability  of  the  MMPI  appear 
quite  satisfactory...  Table  I presents  the  data  from 
these  studies. 


*A.  L.  Benton,  Ibid.,  p.  104 
2 

S.  R.  Hathaway  and  J.  C.  McKinley,  Minnesota 
Multiphaslc  Personality  Inventory.  Manual,  few  York:  The 

Psychological  Corporation,  Revised,  1951* 
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TABLE  1 

TEST-RETEST  RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS  REPORTED 
FOR  THE  MINNESOTA  MULTIPHASIC 
PERSONALITY  INVENTORY1 


Scale  and  Abbreviation 

( 

Hathaway 

and 

McKinley 

Normals 

Ns40-47) 

Cottle 

Normals 

(Ns100) 

Holzberg 

and 

Alessi 

PsychlatrJ 

patients 

(N*30) 

(Question  (?) 

.75 

Lie  (L) 

•48 

.85 

Validity  (F) 

.75 

.93 

K (K) 

.76 

Hypochondriasis  (Hs) 

.80 

.31 

.67 

Depression  (D) 

.77 

.66 

.80 

Hysteria  (Hy) 

.57 

.72 

.87 

Psychopathic  Deviate  (Pd) 

.71 

.80 

.52 

Masculinity-feminity  (Mf) 

.91 

.76 

Paranoia  (Pa) 

.56 

.78 

Psychasthenia  (Pt) 

.74 

.90 

•72 

Schi zophrenia  ( Sc ) 

.86 

.89 

Hyp Oman la  (Ma) 

.83 

.76 

.59 

XIbld..  p.  7. 
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As  for  validity,  a high  score  on  a scale  has  been 
found  to  predict  positively  the  corresponding  final 
clinical  diagnosis  or  estimate  in  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  new  psychiatric  admissions.  This  percentage 
is  derived  from  differentiation  among  various  kinds 
of  clinic  cases,  which  is  considerably  more  difficult 
than  mere  differentiation  of  abnormal  from  normal 
groups.  Even  in  cases  in  which  a high  score  is  not 
followed  by  a corresponding  diagnosis,  the  presence 
of  the  trait  to  an  abnormal  degree  in  the  symptomatic 
picture  will  nearly  always  be  noted,,. 

The  Inventory  as  a whole  was  designed  partly  to 
* lessen  the  conflict  between  the  psychiatrist’s  con- 
ception of  the  abnormal  personality  and  that  of 
psychologists  and  other  professional  workers  who  must 
deal  with  abnormality  among  more  nearly  normal  persons. 
Many  of  the  words  in  common  usage,  for  example,  apply 
to  personality  traits  not  easily  carried  over  to  the 
abnormal  and  not  having  clear-cut  abnormal  implica- 
tions, The  commonly  used  terras  introversion-extro- 
version, neurotic ism  and  Inferiority  are  examples  of 
concepts  which  rarely  have  specific  value  in  practical 
psychiatry,  but  which  may  have  value  in  describing 
the  normal  personality.  The  Inventory  was  also 
devised  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  nearly  universal 
in  both  its  interpretation  and  its  applicability  to 
individual  cases.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  checks 
upon  the  validity  of  the  answers  given  by  each  subject 
have  been  provided,  so  that  scores  may  be  Interpreted 
with  a fair  degree  of  confidence  even  if  they  are 
obtained  from  individuals  with  very  poor  school 
experience,  low  mentality,  or  incapacity  due  to  psy- 
chological Illne ss, 1 

The  various  scales  comprising  the  MMPI  are  briefly 
described  in  the  manual.  There  is  no  attempt  to  go  into 
the  theory  Involved  In  the  areas  measured*  The  scales  are 
based  on  clinical  cases  that  were  classified  according  to 
conventional  psychiatric  nomenclature.  The  first  four  scales 
are  designed  to  assay  the  validity  of  the  other  scales. 


1Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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Each  record  was  carefully  checked  to  assure  that  the  validity 
scales  fell  within  normal  limits  before  including  it  in  the 
group  norms*  Fortunately  each  person  completing  the  MMPI 
in  this  study  did  so  with  sincerity  and  thus  no  records  had 
to  be  discarded  because  of  evidence  of  invalidity* 

Ellis-*-  reviewed  the  literature  with  respect  to 
validation  studies  of  measures  of  personality  and  indicated 
that  the  FMPI  was  one  of  the  moat  valid  instruments  avail- 
able in  the  field  of  personality  measurement® 

Techniques  used  in  securing  the  complete  cooperation 
of  those  participating  in  the  study  will  be  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  III* 

The  abbreviations  for  each  scale  will  follow  the 
titles  of  the  scales  so  that  the  tables  in  Chapter  IV  may 
be  understood  clearly: 

The  Question  Score  (?) 

The  Question  score  is  a validating  score  consisting 
simply  of  the  total  number  of  items  put  In  the  Cannot 
say  category;  the  size  of  this  score  affects  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  other  scores.  Large  Question  scores 
Invalidate  all  others*  A "borderline”  Question 
score  probably  means  that  the  subjects  actual  score, 
if  he  had  not  used  the  Cannot  say  category  at  all, 
would  deviate  farther  from  the  average  than  his  obser- 
ved score  indicates*  In  its  own  right  the  Question 
score  Is  an  Indicator  of  personality  factors,  but 
no  specific  clinical  material  on  it  has  been  analyzed* 


*A.  Ellis,  "The  Validity  of  Personality  Question- 
naires," Psychological  Bulletin.  XLIII  (19l|.6),  p, 


THE  COMPARATIVE  VALIDITY  OP  SEVERAL  TESTS  OF  PERSONALITY 
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High  scores  have  often  been  observed  to  occur  in 
psychasthenic  and  retarded  depression  patients. 

The  Lie  Score  (L) 

The  L score  is  also  a validating  score  that 
affords  a measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the  subject 
may  be  attempting  to  falsify  his  scores  by  always 
choosing  the  response  that  places  him  in  the  most 
acceptable  light  socially.  A high  L score  does 
not  entirely  invalidate  the  other  scores  but  indi- 
cates that  the  true  values  are  probably  higher  than 
those  actually  obtained.  In  some  cases  the  L score 
may  be  of  Interest  in  its  own  right  as  a measure 
of  a special  personality  trend. 

The  Validity  Score  (P) 

The  P score  is  not  a personality  scale  but 
serves  as  a check  on  the  validity  of  the  whole 
record.  If  the  P score  is  high,  the  other  scales 
are  likely  to  be  invalid  either  because  the  subject 
was  careless  or  unable  to  comprehend  the  items,  or 
because  extensive  scoring  or  recording  errors  were 
made.  A low  P score  is  a reliable  indication  that 
the  subject*s  responses  were  rational  and  relative- 
ly pertinent. 

The  K Score  (K) 

The  K score  is  used  essentially  as  a correction 
factor  to  sharpen  the  discriminatory  power  of  the 
clinical  variables  measured  by  the  Inventory.  As 
such,  K acts  as  a suppressor  variable. 

If  it  is  to  be  given  any  concrete  nonstatistical 
meaning,  the  K score  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
measure  of  test-taking  attitude,  and  is  related  to 
the  L and  P attitudes  but  is  somewhat  more  subtle 
and  probably  taps  a slightly  different  set  of  dis- 
torting factors.  A high  K score  represents  defen- 
siveness against  psychological  weakness,  and  may 
indicate  a defensiveness  that  verges  upon  deliber- 
ate distortion  in  the  direction  of  making  a more 
’’normal”  appearance.  A low  K score  tends  to  in- 
dicate that  a person  Is,  if  anything,  over  candid 
and  open  to  self-crltielsm  and  the  admission  of 
symptoms  even  though  they  may  be  minimal  in  strength. 
A low  K score  can  also  result  from  a deliberate 
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attempt  to  obtain  bad  scores  or  make  a bad  impres- 
sion ("plus  getting").  Users  o f the  MMPI  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  literature  relative  to 
K before  making  independent  use  of  the  variable. 

The  Hypochondriasis  Scale  (Hs) 

The  Hs  scale  is  a measure  of  the  amount  of  ab- 
normal concern  about  bodily  functions.  Persons  with 
high  Hs  scores  are  unduly  worried  over  their  health. 
They  frequently  complain  of  pains  and  disorders  which 
are  difficult  to  identify  and  for  which  no  clear 
organic  basis  can  be  found.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  hypochondriac  that  he  is  immature  in  his  approach 
to  adult  problems,  tending  to  fail  to  respond  with 
adequate  insight. 

Hypochondriacal  complaints  differ  from  hysterical 
complaints  of  bodily  malfunction  in  that  the  hypo- 
chondriac is  often  more  vague  in  describing  his 
complaints  and  in  that  he  does  not  show  such  clear 
evidence  of  having  got  out  of  an  unacceptable  situa- 
tion by  virtue  of  his  symptoms  as  does  the  hysteric. 
The  hypochondriac  more  frequently  has  a long  history 
of  exaggeration  of  physical  complaints  and  of  seek- 
ing sympathy. 

With  psychological  treatment  a high  score  may 
often  be  improved,  but  the  basic  personality  is  un- 
likely to  change  radically.  Common  organic  sickness 
does  not  raise  a person* s score  appreciably,  for  the 
scale  detects  a difference  between  the  organically 
sick  person  and  the  hypochondriac. 

The  Depression  Scale  (D) 

The  D scale  measures  the  depth  of  the  clinically 
recognized  symptom  or  symptom  complex,  depression. 

The  depression  may  be  the  chief  disability  of  the 
subject  or  it  may  accompany,  or  be  a result  of, 
other  personality  problems.  A high  D score  Indicates 
poor  morale  of  the  emotional  type  with  a feeling  of 
uselessness  and  inability  to  assume  a normal  optimism 
with  regard  to  the  future.  In  certain  cases  the 
depression  may  be  well  hidden  from  casual  observation. 
This  is  the  so-called  "smiling  depression."  The  de- 
pressive undercurrent  is  revealed  in  such  cases  by 
the  subject's  specific  discourse  and  his  outlook  on 
the  future.  Often  such  persons  insist  that  their 
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attitude  is  the  only  realistic  one,  since  death  is 
inevitable  and  time  passes*  Though  this  may  be  true, 
the  average  person  is  — possibly  erroneously  — not  so 
deeply  concerned  with  the  grim  realities  of  life.  A 
high  score  further  suggests  a characteristic  person- 
ality background  in  that  the  person  who  reacts  to 
stress  with  depression  is  characterized  by  lack  of 
self-confidence,  tendency  to  worry,  narrowness  of 
interests,  and  introversion.  This  scale,  together 
with  the  Hs  and  Hy  scales,  will  identify  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  persons  not  under  medical  care 
who  are  commonly  called  neurotic,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals so  abnormal  as  to  need  psychiatric  attention. 

Some  high- scoring  persons  will  change  rather 
rapidly  in  response  to  improved  environment  or  to 
pep  talks  and  psychotherapy,  but  such  Individuals 
will  be  likely  to  remain  subject  to  other  attacks. 

The  greater  number,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not 
respond  readily  to  treatment,  but  their  scores  will 
slowly  tend  to  approach  the  normal  level  with  the  mere 
passage  of  time. 

The  Hysteria  Scale  (Hy) 

The  Hy  scale  measures  the  degree  to  which  the 
subject  is  like  patients  who  have  developed  conversion- 
type  hysteria  symptoms.  Such  symptoms  may  be  general 
systematic  complaints  or  more  specific  complaints  such 
as  paralyses,  contractures  (writer* s cramp),  gastric 
or  intestinal  complaints,  or  cardiac  symptoms.  Sub- 
jects with  high  Hy  scores  are  also  especially  liable 
to  episodic  attacks  of  weakness,  fainting  or  even 
epileptiform  confulsions.  Definite  symptoms  may 
never  appear  in  a person  with  a high  score,  but 
under  stress,  he  is  likely  to  become  overtly  hyster- 
ical and  solve  the  problems  confronting  him  by  the 
development  of  symptoms.  It  has  been  found  that  this 
scale  falls  to  identify  a small  number  of  very  un- 
complicated conversion  hysterias  which  may  be  quite 
obvious  clinically  and  with  a single  or  very  few 
conversion  symptoms. 

The  hysterical  cases  are  more  Immature  psychologi- 
cally than  any  other  group.  Although  their  symptoms 
can  often  be  "miraculously"  alleviated  by  some  con- 
version of  faith  or  by  appropriate  therapy,  there  is 
always  the  likelihood  that  the  problem  will  reappear 
if  the  stress  continues  or  recurs.  As  In  the  case 
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of  hypochondriasis,  the  subject  with  a high  Hy  score 
may  have  real  physical  pathology,  either  as  a primary 
result  of  concurrent  disease,  such  as  diabetes  or 
cancer,  or  as  a secondary  result  of  the  long-time 
presence  of  the  psychological  symptoms.  For  instance, 
constant  fears  are  a frequent  background  for  the 
development  of  demonstrable  ulcers  of  the  stomach. 

This  interrelationship  is  particularly  important  to 
the  physician  who  undertakes  therapy  for  the  individual. 

The  Psychopathic  Deviate  Scale  (Pd) 

The  Pd  scale  measures  the  similarity  of  the  subject 
to  a group  of  persons  whose  main  difficulty  lies  in 
their  absence  of  deep  emotional  response,  their  in- 
ability to  profit  from  experience,  and  their  disregard 
of  social  mores.  Although  sometimes  dangerous  to 
themselves  or  others,  these  persons  are  commonly  likable 
and  Intelligent.  Except  by  the  use  of  an  objective 
instrument  of  this  sort,  their  trend  toward  the  abnormal 
is  frequently  not  detected  until  they  are  in  serious 
trouble.  They  may  often  go  on  behaving  like  perfectly 
normal  people  for  several  years  between  one  outbreak 
and  another.  Their  most  frequent  digressions  from 
the  social  mores  are  lying,  stealing,  alcohol  or  drug 
addiction,  and  sexual  immorality.  They  may  have  short 
periods  of  true  psychopathic  excitement  or  depression 
following  the  discovery  of  a series  of  their  asocial 
or  antisocial  deeds.  They  differ  from  some  criminal 
types  in  their  inability  to  profit  from  experience 
and  in  that  they  seem  to  commit  asocial  acts  with  little 
thought  of  possible  gain  to  themselves  or  of  avoiding 
discovery* 

Ho  therapy  is  especially  effective  in  improving 
persons  with  high  Pd  scores,  but  time  and  careful, 
intelligent  guidance  may  lead  to  an  adequate  adapt- 
ation. Institutionalisation  of  the  more  severe  cases 
is  probably  no  more  than  a means  of  protecting  society 
and  the  offender.  Seme  active  professional  persons 
have  high  Pd  scores,  but  their  breaks,  if  any,  are 
either  disregarded  by  others  or  effectively  concealed. 

The  Interest  Scale  (Mf) 

This  scale  measures  the  tendency  toward  masculinity 
or  feminity  of  Interest  pattern;  separate  T scores 
are  provided  for  the  two  sexes.  In  either  case,  a high 
score  Indicates  a deviation  of  the  basic  interest 
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pattern  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite  sex.  The 
items  were  originally  selected  by  a comparison  of 
masculine  with  feminine  males  and  of  the  two  sexes. 

Some  were  inspired  by  Terraan  and  Miles,  and  others 
are  original. 

Every  item  finally  chosen  for  this  scale  indicated 
a trend  in  the  direction  of  femininity  on  the  part 
of  male  sexual  Inverts.  Males  with  very  high  Mf 
scores  have  frequently  been  found  to  be  either  overt 
or  repressed  sexual  inverts.  However,  homosexual 
abnormality  must  not  be  assumed  on  the  basis  of  a 
high  score  without  confirmatory  evidence.  Among 
females  high  scores  cannot  yet  be  safely  assumed  to 
have  similar  clinical  significance,  and  the  inter- 
pretation must  be  limited  to  measurement  of  the  general 
trait • 

The  Mf  score  is  often  important  in  vocational 
choice.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  well  to  match  a 
subject  vocationally  with  work  that  is  appropriate 
to  his  Mf  level. 

The  Paranoia  Scale  (Pa) 

The  Pa  scale  was  derived  by  contrasting  normal 
persona  with  a group  of  clinic  patients  who  were 
characterized  by  suspiciousness,  oversensitivity,  and 
delusions  of  persecution,  with  or  without  expansive 
egotism.  The  diagnoses  were  usually  paranoid  state 
or  paranoid  schizophrenia.  Here  again,  however,  we 
have  observed  a few  very  paranoid  persons  who  have 
successfully  avoided  betraying  themselves  in  the 
items  of  this  scale. 

Persons  with  an  excess  amount  of  paranoid  suspi- 
ciousness are  common  and  in  many  situations  are  not 
especially  handicapped.  It  is  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  institutionalize  or  otherwise  protect  society  from 
the  borderline  paranoiac  because  he  appears  so  normal 
when  he  is  on  guard  and  he  is  so  quick  to  become  liti- 
gious or  otherwise  to  take  action  vengefully  against 
anyone  who  attempts  to  control  him.  It  should  be 
needless  to  add  that  persons  receiving  very  high 
scores  on  this  scale  must  be  handled  \L  th  special 
appreciation  of  these  implications.  Although  valid 
scores  of  80  and  above  on  this  scale  are  nearly 
always  significant  of  disabling  abnormality,  the 
range  from  70  to  80  must  also  be  checked  by  clinical 
judgment • 
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The  psychasthenia  Scale  (Pt) 

The  Pt  scale  measures  the  similarity  of  the  subject 
to  psychiatric  patients  who  are  troubled  by  phobias 
or  compulsive  behavior#  The  compulsive  behavior  may 
be  either  explicit,  as  expressed  by  excessive  hand 
washing,  vacillation,  or  other  ineffectual  activity, 
or  implicit,  as  in  the  inability  to  escape  unless 
thinking  or  obsessive  ideas#  The  phobias  include  all 
types  of  unreasonable  fear  of  things  or  situations  as 
well  as  overaction  to  more  reasonable  stimuli. 

Many  persons  show  phobias  or  compulsive  behavior 
without  being  greatly  incapacitated#  Such  minor 
phobias  as  fear  of  snakes  or  spiders  and  such  com- 
pulsions as  being  forced  to  count  objects  seen  in 
arrays  or  always  to  return  and  check  a locked  door 
are  rarely  disabling.  Frequently  a psychasthenic 
tendency  may  be  manifested  merely  in  a mild  depression, 
excessive  worry,  lack  of  confidence,  or  inability  to 
concentrate. 

Pt  is  correlated  to  a negligible  degree  with  the 
other  scales,  except  for  the  Sc  scale.  There  is  an 
understandable  tendency  for  depression  to  accompany 
abnormally  high  scores.  The  basic  personality  pattern 
of  the  psychasthenic  individual  is  relatively  difficult 
to  change,  but  insight  and  relief  from  general  stress 
may  lead  to  good  adjustment.  As  in  the  Pa  scale  the 
valid  T scores  above  80  are  likely  to  represent  dis- 
abling abnormality,  but  the  range  of  70  to  80  should 
be  checked  by  clinical  judgment  since  with  a favorable 
environment  or  with  other  compensatory  factors  the  sub- 
ject may  not  be  markedly  handicapped. 

The  Schizophrenia  Scale  (Sc) 

The  Sc  scale  measures  the  similarity  of  the  subject *s 
responses  to  those  patients  who  are  characterized  by 
bizarre  and  unusual  thoughts  or  behavior.  There  is  a 
splitting  of  the  subjective  life  of  the  schizophrenic 
person  from  reality  so  that  the  observer  cannot  follow 
rationally  the  shifts  in  mood  or  behavior. 

The  Sc  scale  distinguishes  about  60  per  cent  of 
observed  cases  diagnosed  as  schizophrenia.  It  does 
not  identify  some  paranoid  types  of  schizophrenia, 
which  however,  usually  score  high  on  Pa,  and  certain 
other  cases  which  are  characterized  by  relatively  pure 
schizoid  behavior.  It  Is  probable  that  one  or  two 
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additional  scales  will  be  necessary  to  Identify  the 
latter  eases,  but  this  is  not  surprising  in  the  light 
of  the  frequently  expressed  psychiatric  opinion  that 
schizophrenia  is  not  a clinical  entity  but  a group  of 
rather  heterogeneous  conditions. 

Most  profiles  with  a high  Sc  score  will  show  several 
other  high  points,  and  further  clinical  sorting  will 
need  to  be  carried  out  by  subjective  study  of  the 
case.  Exceptional  to  other  acale  intercorrelations, 
the  correlation  of  Sc  with  Pt  for  normal  cases  is.  61+ . 
Both  experience  and  the  fact  that  this  correlation 
drops  to  ,75  on  abnormal  cases  lead  us  to  feel  that, 
at  least  for  the  present,  there  is  value  in  using  both 
scale  s.  Clinical  experience  shows  that  about  twice 
as  many  cases  diagnosed  as  schisophrenia  obtain  above 
the  borderline  Sc  scores  as  obtain  such  scores  on  Pt, 

An  appreciable  number  of  clinic  eases  not  diagnosed 
as  schizophrenia  score  high  on  the  seals.  These  oases 
are  nearly  always  characterized  by  complicated  symp- 
tomatic patterns.  The  clinician  should  be  very  hesitant 

M apply  the  eia  lostlc  term  schizophrenia  because  of 
Its  bad  implications,  ■ rMrciTMmrraiiiiTW 

The  Hypcmanla  Scale  (Ma) 


The  ma  scale  measures  the  personality  factor 
characteristic  of  persons  with  marked  overpro- 
ductivity in  thought  and  action.  The  word  hy- 
pomania  refers  to  a lesser  state  of  mania*  Al- 
though the  real  manic  patient  is  the  lay  person* s 
prototype  for  the  "insane,"  the  hypcwanlc  person 
seems  just  slightly  off  normal.  Some  of  the 
scale  items  are  mere  accentuations  of  normal 
responses.  A principal  difficulty  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scale  was  the  differentiation  of 
clinically  hypomanic  patients  from  normal  persons 
who  are  merely  ambitious,  vigorous,  and  full  of 
plans. 


Ths  hyporaanic  patient  has  usually  got  into  trouble 
because  of  undertaking  too  many  things.  He  is  active 
and  enthusiastic.  Contrary  to  common  expectations,  he 
may  also  be  somewhat  depressed  at  times.  His  activi- 
ties may  interfere  with  other  people  through  his 
attempts  to  reform  social  practice,  his  enthusiastic 
stirring  up  of  projects  in  which  he  then  may  lose 
interest,  or  his  disregard  of  social  conventions.  In 
the  latter  connection  he  may  get  into  trouble  with  the 
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law.  A fair  percentage  of  the  patients  diagnosed 
psychopathic  personality  (see  Pd)  are  better  called 
hypomanlc • 

This  scale  clearly  Identifies  about  60  per 
cent  of  diagnosed  cases  and  yields  a score  in  the  60- 
70  range  for  the  remainder.  For  scores  around  70, 
the  problem  of  normality  hinges  more  upon  the  direction 
of  the  overactivity  rather  than  upon  the  absolute  score. 
Even  extreme  cases  tend  to  get  better  with  time,  but 
the  condition  tends  to  reappear  periodically. 

The  Social  I.  E.  Scale  (Si) 

The  Si  scale  aims  to  measure  the  tendency  to  with- 
draw from  social  contact  with  others.  Since  no  appre- 
ciable sex  differences  were  found  for  the  standardi- 
zation population  (which  consisted  of  college  students), 
the  T scores  presented  in  Table  VII  are  used  for  both 
males  and  females. 

The  Si  scale  is  not  a clinical  scale  in  the  strict 
sense  of  being  chiefly  for  use  with  hospitalized 
patients;  it  Is,  however,  valuable  for  use  with  normals, 
and  has  been  widely  used  in  counseling  and  guidance 
work.1 

The  MMPI  is  published  in  two  forms.  One  is  an  indi- 
vidual test  where  the  person  taking  the  test  sorts  a set  of 
cards  (with  one  question  printed  on  each  card)  into  three 
piles  consisting  of  TRUE,  FALSE,  and  CANNOT  SAY.  The  test 
is  also  published  in  booklet  form  with  the  answers  being 
indicated  on  an  IBM  answer  sheet.  In  the  case  of  normals 
who  have  had  experience  answering  booklet-type  tests  on  IBM 
answer  sheets,  the  group  form  Is  considered  as  valid  as  the 
individual  form,  uhlch  takes  considerably  longer  to  administer 


S.  R.  Hathaway  and  J,  C.  McKinley,  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic  Personality  Inventory.  Manual.  New  York!  The  Psycho- 
logical Corporation,  Revised,  1951.  18-21. 
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and  score. 

The  Manual  suggests* 

For  college,  high  school,  or  professional 
people  who  are  used  to  reading  and  writing, 
the  results  obtained  by  use  of  the  Group  Form 
are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Individual  Form.  *• 

Weiner  studied  one  hundred  veterans  by  giving  each 
veteran  the  Group  Form  and  the  Individual  Form  of  the  MMPI. 
From  his  studies,  he  concluded  that: 

No  differences  even  approaching  statistical 
significance  were  noted  between  the  Individual 
and  the  Group  Forms  on  any  of  the  scales  of  the 
inventory,  excluding  "Cannot  Say"  which  was  not 
studied. 2 

There  appeared  to  be  little  value  in  using  the 
individual  form  of  the  MMPI  for  this  study,  thus  the  group 
form  was  used  in  every  case. 


The  Personal  Questionnaire 
The  third  instrument  used  in  this  study  was  the 
result  of  refining  two  previous  questionnaires  which  were 
devised  by  the  writer*  The  first  questionnaire  which  was 
prepared  was  used  In  a pilot  study  and  was  filled  In  com- 
pletely by  the  student.  The  information  gathered  in  this 
fashion  was  incomplete  in  some  cases  because  of  the  wording 

1Ibid.,  p.  9. 

2D.  N.  Weiner,  "Individual  and  Group  Forms  of  the 
MMPI,"  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology.  XI  (March-April, 

1914.7)*  p.  io6i. 
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of  the  question*  and  because  of  some  misinterpretations  on 
the  part  of  the  students*  A revision  of  the  questionnaire 
was  made  and  tried  on  a second  pilot  group.  Considerable 
time  was  expended  in  explaining  the  various  questions  and 
the  specific  fashion  in  which  they  should  be  answered. 
Selected  students  were  Interviewed  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
their  understanding  of  the  information  needed*  Some  of  the 
students  would  have  answered  some  of  the  items  in  a slight- 
ly different  fashion  if  they  had  had  the  interview  before 
filling  out  the  questionnaire.  In  tabulating  the  responses, 
it  was  noted  that  more  standardization  was  needed  in  order 
to  have  accurate  information  on  the  total  group.  The  third 
revision  was  designed  so  that  the  student  could  fill  in 
certain  items  pertaining  to  membership  in  organizations  and 
the  writer  could  fill  in  the  degree  of  participation  and 
other  Information  while  interviewing  the  student  after  com- 
pletion of  the  other  instruments  used  in  the  study. 

The  initial  questionnaire  was  prepared  after  review- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  study  and  considering  the  factors 
which  might  influence  the  student  In  his  desires  to  affiliate 
with  the  various  campus  organizations. 

Several  categories  of  questions  were  designed  with 
a view  toward  determining  the  possible  limitations  on  the 
student  in  his  participation  in  student  activities: 

1.  A student  who  must  earn  most  of  his  college 
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expenses  may  be  restricted  in  his  extracurricular  activities, 
in  that  money  and  free  time  might  not  be  available  to  him. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  belonging  to  the  organisation  becomes  a 
factor,  as  well  as  the  time  spent  in  earning  the  expenses 
of  his  college  education.  For  these  reasons,  the  percentage 
of  college  expenses  earned  and  the  approximate  hours  per 
month  necessary  to  earn  the  expenses  were  included  in  the 
questionnaire.  With  all  of  the  data  collected,  it  would 
then  be  possible  to  Include,  or  rule  out,  the  effect  of 
having  to  earn  college  expenses. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  married  students  might  have 
more  family  obligations  than  the  single  students,  thus  having 
less  time  for  other  than  family  activities.  Several  wives 
whose  husbands  ware  away  in  the  service  were  included  in 

the  study.  In  one  case  psychological  considerations 
appeared  to  reduce,  slightly,  this  person’s  desire  to 
participate.  The  other  wives  who  had  husbands  in  the  service 
participated  as  much  as  the  average  for  the  total  female 
population  in  the  study.  A space  was  included  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  indicate  the  marital  status  of  the  student. 

3.  Students  who  are  away  from  home,  and  from  the 
environment  of  their  high- school  activities  might  have  a 
tendency  to  participate  more  actively  in  campus  activities 
rather  than  in  consminity  activities.  Since  this  study  Is 
confined  to  specific  college  activities,  it  becomes  desir- 
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irable  to  know  whether  the  student  lives  on  the  campus  or 
not*  Students  were  asked  to  show  their  place  of  residence 
on  the  questionnaire. 

4*  Age  could  be  a possible  consideration.  A 
student  who  is  far  beyond  the  age  of  his  peers  may  be 
reticent  about  joining  into  the  activities  of  a group  much 
younger  than  he.  There  may  possibly  be  a relationship  be- 
tween age  and  the  characteristics  being  studied*  therefore, 
a space  was  provided  to  indicate  the  age  of  the  student. 

5>»  The  environment  of  the  study  was  a teachers* 
college.  The  Registrar  periodically  reports  the  students* 
reasons  for  selecting  Georgia  Teachers  College.  A large 
number  indicate  that  cost  is  one  of  the  major  factors  in 
their  choice.  All  of  the  students  included  in  this  study 
entered  the  college  at  a time  when  only  a teacher-education 
curriculum  was  available.  There  is  a possibility  that 
attitude  toward  being  forced  to  take  a prescribed  curriculum 
leading  to  a teaching  degree  could  influence  the  student *s 
attitude  toward  clubs  and  organisations  obviously  geared  to 
pre-teaching  interests.  For  this  reason,  a category  was 
included  on  the  questionnaire  where  the  student  could  indi- 
cate his  attitude  toward  teaching,  ranging  from  "Eager  to 
teach,"  to  "Will  do  anything  rather  than  teach." 

6.  Spaces  were  available  to  indicate  the  number  of 
hours  per  month  spent  in  the  activity  as  well  as  a space 
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to  cod®  the  extent  of  the  participation.  This  material  was 
filled  in  on  the  questionnaire  during  the  personal  interview. 
The  student's  major  field  was  also  filled  in  since  this 
might  reflect  interest  or  non-interest  in  certain  types  of 
activities. 

7.  The  regularity  of  church  attendance  was  put  in 
the  two  initial  questionnaires  but  was  later  eliminated  as 
a source  of  data  since  church  attendance  appeared  to  have 
no  specific  relation  to  the  problem  at  hand. 

A copy  of  the  final  questionnaire  may  be  found  in 
the  appendix. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  writer  knew 
most  of  the  students  in  this  study  personally,  through  having 
them  in  classes  as  students,  knowing  them  as  members  of  the 
student  activities  sponsored  by  the  writer,  as  their  aca- 
demic advisor,  or  as  a faculty  friend.  The  validity  of 
all  of  the  statements  on  the  questionnaire  could  not  be 
checked,  other  than  knowing  from  observation,  some  of  their 
attitudes  and  usual  reactions  to  various  situations.  It 
was  possible  to  cross  check  much  of  the  information  with 
college  records  and  with  placement  forms  or  yearbook  repre- 
sentations of  activities.  Differences  in  those  items  that 
could  be  checked  were  nil.  There  is  little  reason  to  suspect 
that  students  deliberately  falsified  any  of  the  information 
that  could  not  be  verified  from  other  school  records.  Con- 
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siderable  effort  was  made  to  establish  rapport  in  each  case 
before  attempting  to  complete  the  questionnaire  information 
with  the  student  during  the  personal  interview,  as  will  be 
explained  in  Chapter  III. 


CHAPTER  III 


TECHNIQUES  IN  GATHERING  THE  DATA 

The  collection  of  data  was  carried  on  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  with  the  group  of  seniors  who  would  complete 
their  four  years  of  college  work  at  that  time,  Georgia 
Teachers  College  has  only  two  graduations  per  year;  one  in 
June  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  second  summer  session. 
Students  finishing  at  the  end  of  the  fall  quarter  return  in 
June  for  graduation  exercises.  The  two-graduation  system 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  this  study  since  smaller  groups 
were  involved,  which  permitted  more  freedom  and  time  in  the 
groups  and  during  the  student  interviews.  In  order  to  use 
the  information  gathered  on  the  seniors  of  the  first  quarter, 
it  was  necessary  to  contact  them  again  when  they  returned  to 
the  campus  for  the  June  commencement  exercises.  The  pilot- 
study  groups  were  asked  to  fill  in  the  Personality  Inven- 
tory by  Robert  G.  Bernreuter*  in  addition  to  the  other 
materials  described  in  Chapter  II.  Considerable  overlap  was 
found  to  exist  between  the  scales  of  the  Personality  Inven- 
tory and  the  scales  of  the  MMPI,  therefore,  only  the  MMPI 

^rt.  G.  Bemreuter,  The  Personality  Inventory. 
Stanford,  California:  Stanford  University  Press,  1935* 


was  used  with  the  remaining  groups  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing personality  information  in  the  ten  areas  previously  de- 
fined. The  majority  of  students  serve  their  teaching 
internship  during  their  last  quarter  of  work  at  the  institution 
where  this  study  was  conducted.  The  faculty  and  staff  of  the 
college  were  aware  of  the  study  and  were  willing  to  assist 
with  the  project.  The  faculty  members  handling  the  on-campus 
period  following  the  internship  period  made  time  available 
to  the  writer  in  order  that  the  necessary  data  could  be 
gathered.  The  seniors  who  were  not  in  the  internship  program 
during  their  last  quarter  were  made  available  by  the  various 
members  of  the  faculty  in  order  that  the  entire  group  could 
be  included  in  this  study. 

As  soon  as  the  seniors  returned  from  off-campus 
centers  or  were  released  from  teaching  assignments  in  the 
laboratory  school,  they  were  given  outlines  indicating  how 
the  last  ten  days  of  the  internship  quarter  would  be  spent. 
Periods  had  been  set  aside  for  the  gathering  of  this  informa- 
tion which  tended  to  give  the  students  some  initial  prepar- 
ation for  the  testing  and  Interview  periods. 

The  instructor  turnecW  the  class  over  to  the  writer 
after  the  roll  had  been  checked  and  other  minor  adminis- 
trative details  had  been  accomplished.  The  purposes  and 
direction  of  the  study  were  briefly  discussed  and  cooperation 
was  requested  generally  in  the  following  fashions 
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You  may  have  heard  of  the  study  being  conducted 
on  this  campus  involving  the  use  of  various  tests 
and  measurements.  This  study  has  nothing  to  do 
with  your  grades  or  graduating  status.  We  are 
sincerely  interested  in  knowing  about  the  teachers 
that  go  out  from  this  college.  We  would  like  to 
know  something  about  your  attitudes,  likes,  dislikes, 
and  in  what  activities  you  have  participated  while 
attending  college.  These  forms  will  help  us  find 
out  same  of  the  information,  if  you  fill  them  in 
carefully  and  completely.  There  is  a signed  state- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  form  you  now  have  before 
you  which  states  that  none  of  the  individual  infor- 
mation will  be  disclosed  to  anyone X The  study  is 
concerned  with  group  averages  and  no  names  will  be 
used  and  none  will  appear  anywhere  in  the  study. 

The  only  reason  I am  asking  you  to  put  your  name  on 
each  of  the  various  papers  is  so  that  they  may  all 
refer  to  the  same  individual. 

This  study  will  be  of  value  only  if  you  fill  in 
all  of  the  forms  accurately  and  sincerely. 1 

A statement  of  this  nature  was  deemed  necessary  in 
view  of  a rumor  which  was  prevalent  about  a quarter  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  this  study.  Some  students  apparently 
thought  that  a complete  dossier  of  all  of  their  actions, 
tests,  manifested  attitudes,  etc.,  was  prepared  and  kept 
in  a jacket  until  graduation.  According  to  the  rumor,  the 
unfavorable  comments  were  placed  on  the  student’s  placement 
formB  which  could  jeopardise  his  getting  future  teaching 
positions.  There  was  no  basis  for  the  rumor  but  there 
appeared  to  be  some  residual  reluctance  about  writing  down 
attitudes,  particularly  if  they  were  unfavorable  toward 


^The  statement  was  not  read,  but  was  followed  closely 
with  each  group.  A prepared  outline  was  used  in  order  to  be 
consistent  and  yet  remain  informal  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  rapport. 
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education  or  the  college. 

Any  questions  the  seniors  asked  were  then  answered 
and  the  various  items  of  the  prepared  questionnaire  were 
discussed  as  the  seniors  filled  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
form.  The  items  below  the  starred  line  were  left  blank  at 
this  time  and  were  filled  in  during  a personal  interview 
after  the  other  instruments  had  been  completed.^- 

Fortunately,  each  of  the  groups  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  students  or  less.  The  small  number  tended  to  foster 
informality  and  good  rapport.  As  each  student  completed 
the  various  instruments,  he  was  asked  to  come  to  the  writer's 
office  for  a short  interview  in  order  that  the  degree  of 
participation  in  student  activities  could  be  determined  with 
the  student  and  to  standardize  the  answers  pertaining  to 
finances  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  questionnaire.  The 
seniors  returned  to  discuss  the  interview  with  their  class- 
mates which  tended  to  foster  rapport  and  remove  "secrecy" 
from  the  project. 

The  only  data-collectlng  device  used  which  was 
actually  a test  was  the  intelligence  test.  The  Otis  Tests 
were  given  to  the  seniors  as  soon  as  the  personal  question- 
naires were  collected.  All  periods  set  aside  for  the  col- 
lection of  data  from  the  seniors  were  in  the  mornings,  and 

^A  copy  of  the  final  questionnaire  appears  in  the 
Appendix. 


were  thus  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  in  the  Manual 
for  the  Otis  Tests: 

The  best  time  to  give  the  examination  is 
probably  at  the  opening  of  the  school  day  in 
the  morning,  although  the  time  of  the  day 
probably  does  not  have  a serious  effect  upon 
the  scores. 1 

The  Otis  Tests  are  standardized,  therefore,  the 
administration  was  done  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
recommended  procedure  given  in  the  Manual.  The  thirty- 
minute  time  limit  was  used  with  every  group. 

The  seniors  of  each  group  were  interested  in  dis- 
cussing the  test  and  in  asking  questions  about  some  of  the 
more  difficult  items.  A general  discussion  frequently 
followed  on  the  merits,  uses,  limitations,  and  scoring  of 
mental  ability  tests  since  all  of  the  Individuals  in  the 
group  would  soon  be  qualified  classroom  teachers  who  would 
make  use  of  pupil  intelligence  measures.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising to  the  writer  that  the  seniors  had  not  been  given 
more  opportunity  to  give,  take,  score,  and  make  use  of 
intelligence  tests  during  their  work  in  preparing  for  the 
teaching  profession.  The  seniors  were  not  familiar  with  the 
Otis  Tests. 

The  interest  and  discussion  of  the  Intelligence 

^A.  S.  Otis,  Otis  Self -Administering  Tests  of  Mental 
Ability.  Manual  of  Directions  and  Key  (Revised)  for  Inter- 
mediate and  Higher  Examination.  New  York:  World  Book 

Company,  1922. 
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test  formed  an  excellent  bridge  into  the  next  project,  that 
of  the  MMPI.  Host  of  the  seniors  were  aware  of  the  tech- 
nique of  assessing  phases  of  personality  by  the  question- 
answer  method  as  a result  of  taking  college  level  courses  in 
psychology.  An  informal  discussion  usually  arose  after  the 
directions  for  the  inventory  had  been  read.  The  directions 
for  administration  of  the  booklet  form  of  the  MMPI  were 
carried  out  as  proposed  in  the  Manual, 

The  answer  sheets  for  the  MMPI  were  checked  for 
completeness  as  they  were  turned  In.  In  every  case  it 
was  determined  through  a visual  inspection  that  the  number 
of  blank  items  ("Cannot  Say"  ) was  within  normal  limits. 

This  study  was  designed  as  an  intensive  study  of  an 
entire  graduating  class,  rather  than  a sampling  of  a larger 
group.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  complete  batteries  on 
the  entire  senior  class.  Only  three  batteries  had  to  be 
discarded  because  of  incompleteness.  Of  the  groups  tested, 
only  those  seniors  who  had  no  paid  teaching  experience,  and 
who  had  completed  at  least  two  years  at  the  Georgia  Teachers 
College  were  included.  It  was  assumed  that  eliminating 
those  with  paid  teaching  experience  would  add  another  control 
factor  to  the  study.  Eleven  batteries  were  eliminated  from 
the  group  of  batteries  because  the  s eniors  had  had  previous 
teaching  experience.  No  abnormalities  were  noted  in  the 
profiles  that  were  discarded. 


■ he  high  professional  attitude  of  the  group  was 
evidenced  on  several  instances  where  students  returned 
after  the  testing  periods  to  take  the  test  of  intelligence 
or  fill  out  the  instruments  which  had  not  been  completed 
due  to  absences  or  other  reasons  while  the  data  were  being 
collected. 

There  appears  to  be  a great  inclination  on  the  part 
of  Americans  to  Join  groups,  societies,  organisations,  clubs, 
and  other  activities  where  one's  name  may  be  placed  on  a 
membership  roll.  The  initial  phase  of  this  study  was  con- 
cerned with  developing  a technique  of  determining  the  degree 
of  participation  since  it  was  quickly  noted  that  the  number 
of  memberships  in  itself  did  not  reflect  accurately  how 
active  the  senior  had  been  in  the  various  campus  organisations. 
Some  campus  organisations  are  honorary  societies  which  demand 
little  of  an  individual's  time  above  the  few  hours  involved 
in  going  through  a ceremony  and  signing  a membership  roll. 

The  writer  then  attempted  to  determine  the  number  of  hours 
erch  organization  expected  of  its  members.  The  faculty 
sponsor  , the  president  of  the  organization,  and  one  member 
chosen  at  random  from  the  membership  roll  were  contacted 
regarding  the  number  of  hours  per  month  spent  by  the  average 
member.  A check  list  was  filled  in  and  the  information  was 
used  later  with  the  seniors  during  the  personal  interview. 

It  was  found  that  the  faculty  sponsor's  estimate  of  hours  of 
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participation  would  have  been  sufficiently  valid,  after  cross- 
checking the  other  estimated  hours  with  that  of  the  sponsor1 s 
estimate.  It  was  not  known  at  this  point  of  the  study  that 
every  senior  would  have  to  be  contacted  regarding  the  hours 
spent,  and  therefore,  the  process  of  getting  three  estimates 
of  the  time  involved  for  each  organization  was  continued 
until  all  college-sponsored  and  recognized  organizations  had 
been  contacted.^-  A closer  estimate  of  the  degree  of  par- 
ticipation was  achieved  through  knowing  the  number  of 
organizations  to  which  each  senior  belonged,  and  the  number 
of  hours  each  membership  group  usually  spends  in  meeting 
during  the  month.  An  officer  in  an  organization  frequently 
spends  more  time  with  and  for  a group  than  does  the  non- 
office holding  member.  It  was  found  that  an  office-holder 
in  some  organizations  did  not  invest  any  more  time  in  the 
organization  than  did  an  active  member  of  the  club.  The 
question  of  determining  whether  the  president  spends  more 
time  in  and  for  an  organization  than  does  the  secretary 
becomes  rather  complex.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  a>  lution 
to  the  problem  was  overlooked  at  first,  namely,  asking  the 
person  involved  about  the  number  of  hours  he  spends  above 
the  normal  meeting  hours  of  the  club.  The  question  of  regular 
versus  non-regular  attendance  arose  in  the  process  of  asking 

^"A  copy  of  the  check  list  appears  in  the  appendix. 


each  senior  about  participation  as  an  officer# 
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It  then  became  obvious  that  any  accurate  overall 
estimate  must  be  made  through  interviewing  each  of  the 
seniors#  The  information  already  on  hand  concerning  the 
average  hours  each  organisation  spent  in  sessions,  provided 
an  excellent  and  simplified  basis  for  questioning  each 
senior  concerning  the  hours  he,  as  an  individual,  spent 
participating  in  the  organization#  A scale  was  worked  out 
for  each  organization  whereby  a code  number  could  be 
placed  beside  the  listed  organization  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  each  senior's  participation#  The  degree  of  par- 
ticipation was  worked  out  between  the  senior  and  the  writer 
through  using  information  cards  similar  to  Figure  It 

FIGURE  1 

EXAMPLE  OF  CLUB  PARTICIPATION  CARD 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  - Average  meeting 
time:  2 hours  per  month  - 6 hours  per  quarter 

Code:  Description: 

1 Attended  regularly.  Missed  rarely  because  of 
absolute  necessity  (5  to  6 hours) 

2 Missed  occasionally  but  usually  maintained 
regular  attendance  (I4.  to  5 hours) 

3 Attended  if  nothing  else  interferred  (3  to  I4. 
hours ) 

Ij.  Missed  about  as  much  as  I attended  (2  to  3 hours) 

5 Name  was  on  rolls  but  I seldom  participated 
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The  Personal  Interview 

Rapport  was  established  with  each  senior  during  the 
personal  interview,  then  the  senior  was  handed  a card  with 
club  participation  information  on  it  similar  to  Figure  1, 

A card  was  presented  for  each  activity  in  which  the  senior 
had  engaged.  The  first  seniors  were  asked  about  the  average 
meeting  time  of  the  club  until  it  was  assured  that  the  meet- 
ing time  indicated  on  the  card  was  accurate  and  acceptable 
to  the  senior.  The  senior  was  then  a sked  to  look  over  the 
card  and  suggest  the  code  number  which  most  nearly  described 
his  participation.  After  a code  number  had  been  selected, 
the  actual  number  of  participation  hours  per  quarter  was 
estimated.  The  estimate  Included  activities  as  an  officer 
if  any  offices  had  been  held.  It  appeared  that  each  senior 
honestly  attempted  to  estimate  the  hours  involved.  Hollis,1 
in  her  study,  had  students  keep  their  own  hourly  partici- 
pation schedule  for  a month.  The  limitation  of  this  tech- 
nique appears  to  be  that  the  students  would  frequently 
forget  to  mark  down  the  exact  hours  unless  highly  motivated 
to  do  so,  and  would  probably  resort  to  estimating  as  was 
done  in  this  study.  She  also  found  that  students  tend  to 
increase  in  participation  through  the  junior  year  and 
decrease  toward  the  end  of  their  senior  year.  The  month 

1 « 

A.  Hollis,  "Who  Participates  In  College  Student 
Activities?"  School  Activities.  XXIV  (November,  1952),  83-5. 
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selected  for  making  the  study  might  also  cause  considerable 
error  in  determining  total  participation. 

The  percentage  of  college  expenses  earned  was 
estimated  through  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  study  and 
asking  the  student  to  determine  the  amount  spent  on  room, 
board,  tuition,  spending  money,  etc,,  and  then  decide  what 
percentage  of  that  amount  he  had  earned  through  his  own 
productive  labor.  The  appropriate  blank  was  checked  on  the 
personal  questionnaire  to  indicate  the  period  in  which  he 
earned  the  percentage  of  expenses.  It  was  found  later  that 
the  period  during  which  he  earned  the  expenses  had  little 
to  do  with  participation  since  part-time  Jobs  on  the  campus 
required  a maximum  of  ten  hours  per  week  during  the  school 
hours  (except  in  the  cafeteria)  and  little  part-time  work 
was  available  in  the  town  except  on  Saturdays, 

Collection  of  Data  from  College  Records 
The  college  administrators  were  made  aware  of  this 
study  while  it  was  still  in  the  planning  stages  and  were 
in  accord  with  the  project.  Obtaining  the  grade-point 
ratios  was  a routine  matter  of  using  the  registrar1 s per- 
manent records  to  determine  the  number  of  courses  and  the 
grades  received  in  each  course.  The  grade-point  ratio 
was  derived  by  multiplying  each  course  grade  by  the  value 
in  quality  points  as  prescribed  by  the  University  System  of 
Georgia  and  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Georgia  Teachers 
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College:1 


A*. .••••6  quality  points  for  each  course 

B. 4 quality  points  for  each  course 

C 2 quality  points  for  each  course 


D or  F..No  quality  points 
The  total  quality  points  earned  were  then  divided 
by  the  total  nuiriber  of  courses  taken,  giving  a grade-point 
ratio*  A student  must  have  earned  a minimum  grade— point 
ratio  of  2*0  in  order  to  graduate,2  therefore,  an  additional 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  quotient  was  made  before  the 
grade-point  ratio  was  considered  correct. 

Validation  of  Accuracy  of  Data 
Upon  completion  of  the  various  instruments,  each 
student  was  asked  to  come  into  the  writer* s office  for  a 
brief  interview  during  which  time  the  portion  of  the  personal 
questionnaire  filled  in  by  the  student  was  reviewed  with 
special  attention  given  to  completeness  and  accuracy.  The 
student  was  informed  that  he  would  be  welcome  to  come  in 
at  some  future  time  to  go  over  the  results  of  the  entire 
battery.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  participate  in  the  study  for  any  reason,  his  papers  would 
be  handed  back  to  him  immediately  for  disposal.  No  senior 
asked  for  his  papers.  Some  changes  on  the  personal  question- 

■^Geo^gia  Teachers  College,  op.  clt..  pp.  33-34. 

2Ibid.,  P.  33. 
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naire  had  to  be  made  during  the  unhurried  conversation  of 
the  interview.  All  questionnaires  were  compared  with  the 
senior* s Teacher  Placement  Forms^*  on  the  assumption  that 
since  the  student  had  a full  quarter  in  which  to  contemplate 
and  complete  his  placement  forms,  the  forms  would  be  more 
complete  than  an  unexpected  questionnaire  presented  in  a 
group  of  papers  to  be  completed  within  a limited  time.  Few 
corrections  were  necessary  on  the  questionnaires.  In  each 
case  of  a correction,  the  senior  was  contacted  to  verify  tlB 
change. 

The  Otis  Tests  were  scored  twice,  by  two  different 
individuals,  using  the  key  provided  with  the  tests.  In 
case  of  discrepancies  between  the  two  scorings,  the  test 
was  scored  again  and  verified.  The  raw  scores  were  converted 
into  I,Q, *s  in  accordance  with  the  manual  and  both  figures 
were  placed  on  the  data  card^  prepared  for  each  senior. 

The  answer  sheets  of  the  MMPI  were  hand  scored  by 
use  of  window  stencils.  Each  IBM  answer  sheet  was  scored 
twice  in  the  fashion  indicated  in  the  proceeding  paragraph. 
Profile s^  were  made  up  for  each  subject  in  order  to  readily 

■^Placement  forms  must  be  prepared  in  triplicate  and 
filed  with  the  Placement  Office  before  the  student  may 
receive  his  final  grades, 

p 

A copy  of  the  data  card  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 

3 

-'The  standard  profile  form  for  the  MMPI  was  used.  A 
copy  of  the  profile  form  is  not  shown  due  to  space  limitations. 
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Identify  abnormal  scores*  Not  a single  error  was  found  In 
the  entire  original  scoring,  which  was  done  by  the  writer *s 
wife.  Raw  scores  were  converted  to  ”Tn  scores  using  the 
tables  In  the  MMPI  manual.  Both  raw  and  "T"  scores  were 
placed  In  the  data  cards. 

Accuracy  of  the  grade-point  ratio  has  been  discussed 
previously  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 

In  order  best  to  understand  the  data  collected, 
certain  statistical  techniqies  were  employed  and  explained. 
The  data  from  the  Otis  Tests,  the  MMPI,  and  the  personal 
questionnaire  were  treated  statistically  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  significance  of  the  data  as  they  applied  to  the 
questions  within  the  purview  of  this  study.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  give  interpretations  with  respect  to  individuals. 
Mean  scores  obtained  by  the  various  sub-groups  were  derived 
through  use  of  the  formula:1 


Mean  s 


ZX 

N 


where 


ZX  - Summation  of  the  raw  or 
standard  scores 

N ■ Total  number  of  scores  included 
The  MMPI  scores  were  in  the  form  of  "T”  scores.  The  authors 
have  assigned  different  va3.ues  to  the  raw  scores  in  the  case 
of  males  and  females,  and  since  both  males  and  females  com- 

^J.  P.  Guilford,  Fundamental  Statistics  in  Psy- 
chology and  Education.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 

Inc.,  1950.  p.  59. 
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prised  the  total  group  in  this  study,  it  was  necessary  to 
use  "T"  scores  rather  than  the  raw  scores.  "T”  scores  in 
one  area  also  are  comparable  to  "T*  scores  in  other  areas  In 
terms  of  tendencies  toward  abnormality.  The  "T"  scores  for 
the  MMPI  were  derived  by  the  authors  of  the  inventory  through 
taking  the  nearest  integral  value  of  T in  the  formulas'1, 

10  <*1  - *> 

8 

where 

X^  s raw  score 
X - mean  of  normative  group 
s * standard  deviation  of  the  mean 
The  authors  comment: 

The  chief  normative  group  for  the  standart- 
ization  of  the  scales  consisted  of  visitors  to 
the  University  Hospitals  and  to  the  outpatient 
department.  The  assumption  was  made,  of  course, 
that  these  people  were  in  good  health,  but  this 
might  not  always  have  been  the  case.  However, 
they  were  all  asked  whether  or  not  they  were 
receiving  treatment  for  any  illness  and  only 
those  who  said  they  were  not  under  a physician’s 
care  were  included  in  this  group. 2 

The  ”T"  scores  for  the  various  raw  scores  had 
already  been  computed  and  tables  prepared  from  which  the 
"T”  scores  could  be  read  directly.^ 


^S.  R.  Hathaway  and  J.  G.  McKinley.  Mlnne sota 
Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory.  Manual.  Hew  Yorks  The 
P sy chol 0£ ; i ca'i  " C orporatl on.  Revised  1951*  P*  12. 

2Ibld..  p.  12 


3 Ibid.,  pp.  34-15* 


For  the  computations  Indicated,  the  assumption  was 


made  that  the  characteristics  measured  by  the  Otis  Tests, 
the  MMPI,  and  the  information  gathered  by  the  personal 
questionnaire  were  so  distributed  as  to  give  scores  per- 
mitting  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  the  normal  distribution. 
Table  3 indicates  the  means  of  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  total  group  together  with  the  range  of  the  measure- 
ments. Table  l\.  shows  the  means  of  the  “T*  scores  of  the 
total  group  as  derived  from  the  MMPI.  A "T"  score  of  $0 
is  indicated  by  the  authors  as  the  mean  score  achieved  by 
the  normative  group.  Scores  above  5 0 indicate  tendencies 
toward  maladjustment.  The  standard  deviations  of  the  MMPI 
”TW  scores  are  shown  since  the  standard  deviation  indicates 
how  close  the  mean  is  to  being  typical  of  all  of  the  scores. 
The  smaller  the  standard  deviation  is,  the  more  typical  is 

the  mean  of  all  measures.  The  standard  deviations  were 

.1 

,n> 

o~ 

where 


derived  from  the  formula:' 


•If* 


0-  5 standard  deviation 

A = summation  of  deviations  of  each  score 
from  the  mean,  squared. 

N s total  number  of  scores  involved 


H.  Sorenson,  Statistics  for  Students  of  Psychology 
and  Education.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1946, 
P.  139. 
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Table  $ was  compiled  through  sorting  the  data  cards 
into  various  categories  as  Indicated  and  showing  the  means 
In  each  category  which  were  calculated  by  the  formula 
already  discussed*  None  of  the  differences  between  means  • 
of  the  various  categories  were  statistically  significant, 
except  in  the  case  of  depression  scores  for  leaders  as 
compared  with  non  leaders. 

Table  6 Includes  only  the  upper  and  lower  Quart lies 
as  measured  by  total  hours  of  participation.  It  was  felt 
that  by  using  the  two  extreme  quartiles,  one  might  observe 
any  slight  tendencies  which  may  not  be  as  pronounced  when 
using  all  of  the  seniors.  It  may  be  noticed  that  differences 
between  the  group  of  high  participation  and  the  group  of  low 
participation  are  still  very  slight. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  whether  any  relationship 
existed  between  the  degree  of  participation  and  the  other 
factors  already  discussed,  correlations  were  run  between 
the  variables.  The  standard  type  of  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation and  the  one  most  commonly  computed  is  Pearson's 
product-mement  correlation  coefficient.1  There  are 
several  formulas  for  computing  a Pearson  correlation.  The 
formula  selected  for  this  project  is  suitable  for  working 
with  ungrouped  numerous  data,  and  lends  itself  to  rapid 
calculation  when  a calculating  machine  is  available.  In 

Guilford,  op.  c It . . p.  157. 
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TABLE  4 

MEANS  OF  THE  TOTAL  GROUP  ON  THE 
MINNESOTA  MULT I PHASIC  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY 


% 

• — — 

* 

■ " LU--1  — p 

Scale  and  Abbreviation* 

Mean  of 
"T”  Score s^ 

Standard 

Deviation 

Question  (?) 

(Not  calc 

.ulated)3 

Lie  (L) 

47.1* 

4.72 

Validity  (F) 

53.39 

3.96 

K (K) 

^ 56.05 

3.28 

Hypochondriasis  (Hs) 

51.79 

9.15 

Depression  (D) 

49.31 

2.62 

Hysteria  (Hy) 

55.03 

7.15 

Psychopathic  Deviate  (Pd) 

54.96 

8.38 

Masculinity-feminity  (Mf) 

50.92 

9.61 

Paranoia  (Pa) 

54.29 

7.51 

Psychasthenia  (Pt) 

’ -55.70 

10.10 

Schizophrenia  (Sc ) 

54.69 

9.02 

Hypomania  (Ma) 

57.00 

3.40 

Social  I.E.  Scale  (SI) 

48.31 

6.74 

^Descriptions  of  the  various  scales  may  be  found 
in  Chapter  II. 

2 

"TH  scores  above  54  ara  in  the  direction  of  mal- 
adjustment. 

^The  question  raw  score  was  the  number  of  unanswered 
items.  "T"  scores  were  not  published  for  raw  question  scores 
under  30.  Eight  was  the  maximum  raw  question  score  on  this 
study.  Most  seniors  answered  all  items. 


MEANS  AND  PERCENTAGES  OP  VARIOUS  SUB-GROUPS 
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using  the  following  formula,*-  it  is  unnecessary  to  compute 
standard  deviations,  thus  saving  considerable  time  in  the 
computations s 

r „ NZXY  - (£X)fcY) 

17  Ifsix2  - (rxi^Osr2  - (ey)2J 

where 

2 correlation  between  X and  Y 
N r number  of  cases  involved 

X z Variable 

Y z Variable 

2 z summation 

Several  assumptions  must  be  made  in  order  to  make 
legitimate  use  of  the  Pearson  r.  The  first  is  that  the 
trend  of  the  relationship  should  tend  to  be  a straight- 
line  regression*  The  second  is  that  a degree  of  homo- 
scedastlclty  be  present*  Guilford  comments: 

Sane  writers  suggest  that  only  when  both 
distributions  are  normal  or  nearly  so  will 
the  conditions  be  fully  satisfied  for  com- 
puting a Pearson  r.  In  practice  probably* 
no  one  insists  upon  normal  distributions*2 


The  data  from  which  the  degree  of  participation 
was  calculated  tended  to  approach  a normal  distribution* 
The  distribution  was  unimodal,  but  tended  to  be  somewhat 

^Guilford,  op*  cit*.  p*  ] 

L59. 

2 

• 

Ibid,,  p.  170 
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skewed*  The  other  measures  tended  to  fall  Into  a more 
symmetrical  distribution* 

The  information  on  the  data  cards  was  punched  into 
IBM  cards  and  verified  by  the  Statistics  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Florida  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Pearson 
r computations*  All  of  the  combinations  and  summations  of 
figures  for  the  Pearson  r formula  previously  discussed  were 
calculated  through  the  use  of  IBM  electronic  equipment*  The 
final  calculations  were  done  on  a desk  calculator*  Table  7 
shows  the  results  of  these  computations* 

Examination  of  Table  7 will  Indicate  the  lack  of 
correlation  between  the  degree  of  participation  In  student 
activities  and  tendencies  toward  maladjustment.  There  was 
a connection  between  higher  grades  and  more  active  partici- 
pation* 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  leaders  showing  characteristic 
symptoms  in  contrast  with  non-leaders.  Obviously  there  were 
degrees  of  leadership  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
leaders  were  defined  as  those  persons  elected  to  any  of 
the  major  offices  of  the  organizations*  The  organizations 
had  already  indicated  which  were  the  major  offices  in 
response  to  questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  writer*  Leader- 
ship in  this  study  could  be  reduced  to  two  variables  which 
were  continuously  measurable  but  which  were  categorized  in 
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TABLE  7 

C ORRELATIOKS  BETWEEN  DEGREE  OP  PARTICIPATION 
IN  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  VARIOUS 
OTHER  FACTORS 


• 

Factor 

Pearson  r 

Significance1 

Grade-point  ratio 

.291 

Otis  Intelligence  Quotient 

.010 

Percentage  of  College  expenses 
earned 

-.185 

— 

Hypochondriasis  (Hs) 

.000 

— 

Depression  (D) 

.012 

Hysteria  (Hy) 

,000 

— 

Psychopathic  Deviation  (Pd) 

3 

o 

• 

« 

mum  mm 

Masculinity- feminity  (Mf ) 

-.008 

mm  mm  mm 

Paranoia  (Pa) 

.018 

mmmmmrn 

Psychasthenia  (Pt) 

.012 

— 

Sc  hi zophrenia  ( Sc ) 

•QM> 

— 

Hypomania  (Ma ) 

.003 

— 

Social  I.E.  Scale  (Si) 

-.009 

— 

1Ibid. . p.  610 

The  absence  of  any  reliable  correlation  between 
degree  of  participation  in  student  activities  and  tenden- 
cies toward  maladjustment  is  clearly  shown  in  this  table. 
It  appears  that  there  is  a slight  relationship  between 
higher  degree  of  participation  and  higher  grades,  which 
is  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level. 
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two  areas.  A combination  of  data,  such  as  the  one  Just 
described,  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  biserial  cor- 


relation is  based. 

The  formula  for  the  biserial  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation may  be  stated;1 

_ . "P-\  P4 

— — x — 


where 


r.  s the  biserial  coefficient  of  correlation 
b 

1L  = mean  of  X values  for  the  higher  group  in 
**  the  dichotomous  variable,  the  one  having 
more  of  the  quality  in  which  the  sample 
is  divided  into  two  subgroups. 


M * mean  of  X values  for  the  lower  group 

p z proportion  of  the  cases  in  the  higher  group 

q - proportion  of  the  cases  in  the  lower  group 

y s ordinate  of  the  normal  distribution  curve 
with  surface  equal  to  1.00,  at  the  point 
of  division  between  segments  containing 
£ and  £ proportions  of  the  cases. 

err  s standard  deviation  of  the  total  sample 

in  the  continuously  measured  variable,  X. 

The  results  of  the  computations  have  been  tabulated 

4 

in  Table  8.  Leaders  tended  to  show  higher  depression  scores 
than  did  the  non-leaders.  This  appears  to  be  the  only 
statistically  reliable  difference  between  the  two  groups  in 


the  areas  investigated. 


1Ibld.,  p.  3214.. 
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The  standard  error  of  the  biserial  r is  estimated 


P s proportion  of  the  eases  in  the  higher 
group 

q » proportion  of  the  cases  in  the  lower 
group 

y - ordinate  of  the  normal  distribution  curve 
with  surface  equal  to  1.00,  at  the  point 
of  division  between  segments  containing 
p and  q proportions  of  the  cases 

r1 2b  s the  biserial  coefficient  of  correlation, 

D squared • 

H 2 total  number  of  cases  involved 

Significance  of  the  biserial  coefficients  of 


where 


correlation  were  taken  from  significance  tables  in  Guilford. 


2 


1Ibld..  p.  325. 

2Ibld..  p.  610 


BISERIAL  CORRELATION  OP  MMPI  "Tu  SCORES 
OF  LEADERS  WITH  NON  LEADERS 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  ALT)  CONCLUSIONS 

The  mental  health  of  teachers  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  recent  years  because  of  the  tendency  to 
view  the  classroom  as  a setting  for  the  interaction  of 
personalities*  Those  persons  charged  with  the  education 
of  potential  teachers  are  becoming  more  concerned  with 
those  phases  of  teacher  education  which  seem  to  enhance 
psychological  stability. 

Summary 

This  study  was  concerned  with  the  possible  connection 
between  participation  in  student  activities  and  tendencies 
toward  maladjustment.  Data  were  gathered  over  the  period  of 
a school  year  with  third-quarter  seniors  at  the  Georgia 
Teachers  College.  Information  was  collected  through  use  of 
the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  the  Otis 
Self -Administering  Teats  of  Mental  Ability,  a personal 
questionnaire  devised  by  the  writer,  and  school  records. 

Each  of  the  seniors  was  interviewed.  One  hundred  and  one 
seniors  were  included  in  the  study.  The  collection  of  data 
was  carried  out  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  which  would  com- 
plete the  college  work  of  the  senior.  Only  those  seniors 
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without  any  paid  teaching  experience,  and  who  would  receive 


a four-year  teaching  certificate  as  a result  of  their  college 
studies  were  included.  The  degree  of  participation  in 
student  activities  was  determined  through  asking  each  senior 
to  list  the  clubs  and  organizations  to  which  he  belonged 
during  the  four-year  period  of  college  education.  Only 
those  activities  and  organizations  recognized  by  the  college, 
and  for  which  no  college  credit  was  given,  were  used  in 
determining  the  degree  of  participation.  During  the  inter- 
view, each  senior  was  asked  to  indicate  his  degree  of 
activity,  ranging  from  active  participation  down  to  partici- 
pation only  through  having  his  name  on  the  rolle  of  the 
organizations.  The  number  of  hours  of  participation 
expected  of  each  member  by  the  organization  was  already 
known  through  the  questionnaire  method.  The  senior  was 
asked  to  come  to  a decision  as  to  the  approximate  number  of 
hours  spent  each  quarter  with  each  of  the  organizations  in 
which  he  had  held  membership,  A rank-order  array  of  students 
was  then  prepared  according  to  the  senior* s total  number  of 
hours  of  participation  over  his  four  years  of  college  study. 
Correlations  were  then  calculated  between  hours  of  partici- 
pation and  the  following  areas j 

1,  Grade-point  ratio 

2,  Intelligence  quotient 

3*  Percentage  of  college  expenses  earned 
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4*  Leadership  status 

5.  Hypochondriasis 

6.  Depression 

7.  Hysteria 

8.  Psychopathic  deviations 

9.  Masculinity-feminity 

10.  Paranoia 

11.  Psychasthenia 

12.  Schizophrenia 

13  • Hypamania 

14*  Social  introversion 

The  grade-point  ratio  mentioned  was  that  derived  by 
the  Registrar  at  the  Georgia  Teachers  College.  The  intel- 
ligence quotient  was  derived  through  administering  the  Otis 
Tests.  The  percentage  of  college  expenses  earned  by  the 
student  was  the  student fs  estimate  after  an  explanation  of 
the  purposes  and  need  for  having  such  an  estimate.  The  ten 
areas  of  personality  maladjustment  were  derived  from  admin- 
istering the  MMPI.  Pearson  product-moment  correlations 
were  used  except  in  the  case  of  leadership  status,  where 
a blserial  correlation  was  calculated.  The  one  per  cent 
level  of  confidence  was  selected  as  the  test  of  significance 
for  the  statistical  findings. 

Conclusions 

1*  Participation  and  maladjustment  .—There  were  no 
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significant  correlations  between  the  degree  of  participation 
and  tendencies  toward  maladjustment  in  any  of  the  ten  areas 
investigated  in  this  study.  The  highest  correlation  be- 
tween participation  and  maladjustment  was  »Ql}.6,  in  the  area 
of  schizophrenia,  which  was  negligible.  Even  when  the  upper 
quartile  of  the  population  investigated  (in  terras  of  their 
participation)  was  compared  with  the  lower  quartile,  no 
significant  trends  were  noted.  It  appeared  that  in  the  case 
of  beginning  teachers,  their  degree  of  participation  in 
student  activities  had  little  bearing  on  their  tendencies 
toward  maladjustment  in  the  areas  defined,  at  the  time  of 
their  graduation.  Upon  investigation  of  those  seniors  with 
MKPI  "T”  scores  of  seventy  or  above  (which  is  indicative  of 
a severe  tendency  toward  maladjustment),  it  was  found  that 
they  were  rather  evenly  distributed  above  and  below  the  mean 
participation  of  the  total  class.  If  this  finding  is  true 
in  all  similar  populations,  one  can  not  infer  mental  health 
in  the  areas  described  on  the  basis  of  degree  of  partici- 
pation in  student  activities. 

2.  Leaders  and  identifiable  HMPI  patterns.— In 

another  phase  of  the  study,  an  investigation  of  the  MMPI 
profiles  of  leaders  were  examined  for  characteristic  patterns. 
In  the  groups  studied,  persons  defined  as  leaders  had  higher 
mean  scores  in  the  area  of  depression  than  did  non-leaders. 
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The  biserial  correlation  between  leaders  and  non-leaders 
was  *14.70,  which  is  statistically  significant  at  the  one 
per  cent  level*  On  the  basis  of  this  correlation,  leaders 
in  this  college  population  tended  to  be  more  depressed 
than  non-leaders.  Not  all  of  the  leaders  had  a high 
depression  score.  So  other  statistically  significant 
correlations  were  evident  in  the  areas  studied,  although 
some  of  the  correlations  approached  the  5 per  cent  level 
of  statistical  significance.  Nine  of  the  ten  means  of  the 
MMPI  "T"  scores  were  higher  for  leaders  than  for  non-leaders. 
In  all  cases  the  differences  were  slight,  with  a maximum  of 
three  points  except  on  the  depression  scale  where  the  dif- 
ference was  six  points.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  an 
identifiable  MMPI  "pattern"  in  the  case  of  leaders.  The 
higher  mean  "T"  scores  for  the  leader  group  might  indicate 
a trend  toward  maladjustment.  This  poses  an  interesting  — 
paradox  for  modern  education,  in  that  we  aim  to  develop 
leadership  in  each  member  of  our  society  and  yet  strive  for 
freedom  from  mental  strain  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  a 
small  tendency  toward  maladjustment  is  necessary  to  moti- 
vate the  Individual  into  leadership  activities  rather  than 
accepting  the  more  passive  role  of  follower. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  teacher's 
personality  sets  the  emotional  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 

It  could  be  possible  that  an  optimum  level  exists  for 
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teacher  personality,  between  absolute  freedom  from  any 
emotional  strain  and  the  opposite  extreme  of  maladjustment. 
Perhaps  a teacher  with  the  optimum  level  of  strain  would 
motivate  students  to  the  greatest  degree  of  achievement  and 
leadership.  Absolute  satisfaction  with  the  status  quo 
apparently  does  not  lead  to  any  great  motivation  on  the  part 
of  the  individual. 

Leaders  had  a mean  I.'Q,  which  was  four  points 
higher  than  the  mean  for  non-leaders.  This  last  finding  is 
in  accordance  with  many  other  studies  concerning  leader- 
ship. Leaders  also  achieved  a higher  grade-point  ratio  and 
had  nearly  twice  the  mean  hours  of  participation  in  student 
activities  than  the  non-leader  group, 

3,  Intelligence  and  degree  of  participation.— The 
correlation  between  the  Otis  Intelligence  Quotient  and 
degree  of  participation  in  student  activities  was  .010. 

This  was  a negligible  correlation.  On  the  basis  of  this 
finding,  there  appears  to  be  little  connection  between  intel- 
ligence and  degree  of  participation. 

4 * Achievement  and  degree  of  participation. —The 
correlation  between  achievement,  as  measured  by  the  grade- 

point  average,  and  degree  of  participation  was  .291.  This 
correlation  was  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level. 

In  these  groups,  the  seniors  who  had  the  higher 
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degree  of  participation  also  tended  to  have  the 
higher  grade-point  average.  This  finding  seems  to  con- 
firm the  idea  that  able  and  ^hisy  people  can  do  many  things 
well. 

Recommendations  and  Implications 

One  of  the  reasons  for  undertaking  this  inquiry 
was  the  hope  that  it  would  yield  information  which  might 
have  value  for  administrators  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  those  concerned  with  teacher  education. 

1.  Administrators  should  not  use  the  number  of 
memberships  in  college  clubs  and  organizations  as  an  index 
of  psychological  adjustment.  There  was  little  connection 
between  the  degree  of  participation  in  student  activities 

and  any  of  the  ten  areas  of  maladjustment  studied.  Obviously, 
if  interest  or  experience  in  student  activities  is  one  of 
the  primary  qualifications  for  the  position  the  prospective 
teacher  is  to  fill,  participation  would  become  a major  factor. 

2.  Screening  prior  to  entry  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession appears  essential  if  we  are  to  have  teachers  who  are 
free  from  excessive  maladjustments.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of 
the  seniors  in  this  study  showed  one  or  more  MMPI  "T”  scores 
of  70  or  above  which  indicates  that  these  seniors  could 
benefit  from  psychological  assistance. 

3.  Personality  evaluations  should  be  carried  out 
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several  times  during  the  college  education  of  the  prospective 
teacher.  Faculty  members  who  have  sound  backgrounds  in 
psychology  do  not  always  detect  areas  of  maladjustment 
during  the  course  of  routine  instruction.  Suitable  instru- 
ments and  interviews  should  be  used,  and  appropriate  therapy 
instigated. 

4*  Studies  should  be  undertaken  which  would  indicate 
an  optimum  level  of  psychological  adjustment.  Absolute 
freedom  from  any  mental  strain  is  probably  an  impossible 
and  undesirable  goal. 

5*  New  norms  should  be  established  for  college 
students  on  the  MMPI.  Several  studies  listed  in  the  bibli- 
ography of  this  study  have  shown  that  some  of  the  "T"  scores 
are  too  high  for  the  average  raw  scores  frequently  achieved 
by  college  students.  A correctional  study  would  be  of  value. 

6.  Pleasant  situations  may  enhance  teacher  edu- 
cation. Students  expressed  pleasure  at  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  extracurricular  activities. 
More  of  the  students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  advantage 
of  campus  activities  and  organisations.  Honor  societies 
appear  to  be  of  value.  The  mere  fact  of  being  qualified 
to  Join  an  honor  society  seemed  to  give  the  members  an 
expressed  feeling  of  personal  worth,  even  though  honor 
societies  had  some  of  the  lowest  participation  indexes. 

7*  It  may  be  of  value  to  include  informal  social 
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activities  and  continue  this  type  of  investigation.  An 
accurate  method  of  determining  participation  which  would 
work  over  a period  of  time  would  have  to  be  devised.  The 
present  study  was  limited  to  activities  of  a "club"  variety. 

Mental  health  results  from  many  different  combin- 
ations of  factors  and  even  though  no  connection  was  found 
to  exist  between  participation  in  college  sponsored  or 
recognized  clubs  and  mental  health  as  measured  by  the  MMPI, 
it  is  possible  that  even  more  abnormal  scores  would  have 
been  evident  if  there  had  been  no  activities  in  which  to 
participate.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  study, 
some  personality  investigations  have  shown  that  various 
occupations  are  selected  as  a form  of  therapy  for  person- 
ality needs.  Perhaps  students  choose  certain  school  activ- 
ities as  therapy. 

Most  of  the  seniors  indicated  they  were  "eager"  to 
teach.  Very  few  indicated  any  lesser  degree  of  interest 
in  entering  the  teaching  profession.  This  speaks  well  for 
their  curriculum  and  other  factors  which  may  have  maintained 
their  interest  in  teaching  at  a high  level. 
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EXAMPLE  OP  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE1  USED 
TO  GATHER  INFORMATION  ON 
CAMPUS  ORGANIZATIONS 


Student  Activity: 

Faculty  Sponsor: 

Purpose,  briefly.  Example:  Social;  recreational;  honorary; 

etc. 

What  are  the  restrictions  on  Membership?  Example:  Point- 

average;  major  subject;  year  in  college;  etc. 

What  is  the  AVERAGE  time  members  spend  in  club  activities  per 
month?  If  more  time  is  spent  during  special  projects, 
include  this  in  the  estimate  so  that  the  AVERAGE  honestly 
shows  all  of  the  time  spent  per  month. 

What  are  the  "Major  Offices"  of  this  club?  Example:  President 

and  secretary,  etc. 

Is  any  more  participation  time  expected  of  the  officers  than 
of  the  members?  How  much  more? 

Cost  of  membership: 

How  are  dues  paid?  Monthly?  Per  Quarter?  Per  Year?  Other? 

What  is  the  initiation  fee? 

Are  there  any  assesments  other  than  dues? 

How  many  members  are  In  the  organization  this  year? 

Estimate  the  percentage  that  usually  attend  the  meetings: 

Any  other  comments: 


1 

Appropriate  space  was  provided  on  the  duplicated 
form  for  answering  the  questions.  The  sponsor,  the  president, 
and  one  member  were  all  asked  to  complete  the  questionnaire. 


EXAMPLE  OF  THE  PERSONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


TABLE  9 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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Organization 

Dues 

per  quarter 

Hours  per  month 
meeting  time 

Association  for  Childhood 

Education 

$1.00 

3 

Alpha  Psi  Omega 

#3.00 

2 

Art  Club 

*i.So 

5 

Basketball  team  (Varsity)* 

— — * 

26 

Baseball  team  (Varsity)* 

— 

24 

Beauty  Review 

mm  mm  mum 

20 

Baptist  Student  Union 

— 

4 

Camera  Club 

#2.00 

3 

Canterbury  Club 

— 

4 

Cave  Club 

— 

4 

Cheerleader 

— 

4 

Class  Officer 

mm  mm  mm  mm 

l 

English  Club 

#1.50 

2 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

#2.00 

5 

Future  Business  Leaders  of 

America 

#1.25 

6 

George  Anne  Staff 

— 

12 

Georgia  Historical  Club 

#2.00 

2 

^Starred  organizations  have  major  activities  during 
a limited  period*  The  hours  of  participation  have  been 
averaged  over  the  school  year  in  order  to  compare  one 
organization  with  another. 


TABLE  9- -Continued 


Organization 

Dues 

per  quarter 

Hours  per  month 
meeting  time 

Home  Economics  Club 

#1.50 

4 

House  Council 

— 

4 

Industrial  Arts  Club 

li.So 

6 

Interdorraltory  Council 

1 

International  Relations  Club 

$i.5o 

2 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

$5.oo 

2 

Masquers* 

$3.00 

13 

May  Court* 

— 

2 

Music  Education  Club 

$3.00 

3 

Organ  Guild 

$2.00 

4 

Philharmonic  Choir 

$1.00 

8 

Primitive  Baptist  Fellowship 

— 

4 

Reflector  (Yearbook)* 

— 

12 

Student  Christian  Association 

— — mm** 

5 

Science  Club 

$1.50 

4 

Spanish  Club 

$1.00 

l 

Student  Council 

2 

Susan  B.  Harris  Literary  Club 

$1.50 

2 

"T"  Book* 

— 

2 

**T”  Club 

— 

3 

Veterans  Club 

$i.5o 

4 

Wesley  Foundation 

— 

4 

Womans  Recreation  Association 

$i.5o 

2 

RANK  ORDER  ARRAY  OP  TOTAL  HOURS  OP  PARTICIPATION 
IN  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 
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TABLE  11 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OTIS  I.Q.*S  FOR  SENIORS 
AT  THE  GEORGIA  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


I.  Q. 

Total 

Male 

Female 

I.  Q. 

Total 

Male 

Female 

127 

1 

1 

109 

4 

1 

3 

126 

2 

2 

108 

5 

3 

2 

125 

1 

1 

107 

l 

1 

1 2k 

3 

2 

1 

106 

5 

2 

3 

123 

2 

2 

105 

2 

2 

122 

3 

2 

1 

104 

2 

1 

1 

121 

2 

1 

1 

103 

4 

2 

2 

120 

4 

3 

1 

102 

3 

1 

2 

119 

2 

1 

1 

101 

6 

6 

118 

1 

1 

100 

2 

2 

117 

5 

3 

2 

99 

4 

2 

2 

116 

5 

1 

4 

98 

4 

2 

2 

115 

3 

2 

1 

97 

2 

2 

114 

7 

2 

5 

113 

5 

2 

3 

92 

2 

2 

112 

111 

2 

2 

i 

'otala: 

101 

4i 

60 

3 

2 

1 

no 

4 

4 

TABLE  12 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MM PI  nT"  SCORES 
(K  factors  Included) 
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Scores  above  the  dotted  line  are  unusually  high,  however,  abnormality  in 
the  psychological  area  measured  by  the  scale  must  be  determined  on  an  individual 
basis  rather  than  on  group  norma*  Scores  above  70  were  made  by  26  seniors* 
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Florida,  December  31,  1920.  He  attended  John  Gorrie 
Elementary  School,  Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  High  School  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Henry  B.  Plant  High  School,  all  at 
Tampa,  Florida.  Following  graduation,  he  attended  the 
University  of  Tampa  where  he  was  elected  to  appear  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Who* a Who  Among  Students  in  American 
Colleges  and  Universities.  He  was  a member  of  the  Army 
Reserve  and  was  called  to  active  duty  in  June,  1943  . He 
served  in  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.  In  194£  he  was  given  a direct  commission  and 
served  as  a commissioned  officer  until  released  from  active 
duty  in  19^6.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Tampa 
in  1947  and  worked  a year  as  counselor.  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Service,  State  Department  of  Education.  He  received 
the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  from  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida in  1949. 

In  September,  1949,  he  married  Dorothy  L.  James  of 
Tampa,  Florida.  They  have  three  children,  Harold  James, 
Robert  Edward,  and  Eva  Lenfestey. 

Graduate  work  was  interrupted  by  the  Korean  conflict 
where  he  again  served  with  the  armed  forces  for  a period  of 
two  years.  He  was  discharged  from  the  reserves  with  the  rank 
of  captain. 


Prom  1952  to  1955#  he  was  Associate  Professor  of 
Human  Growth  and  Development  at  the  Georgia  Teachers  College 
and  acted  as  psychological  consultant  to  the  Marvin  Pittman 
Laboratory  School.  In  August , 1955#  he  was  appointed  as 
Dean  of  the  Pensacola  Junior  College. 

* H I ‘ 

He  is  a member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Kappa  Delta  Pi, 
Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  and  Sigma  Kappa  Nu.  Governor  LeRoy 
Collins  appointed  him  a member  of  the  Florida  Childrens * 
Commission  in  February,  1956. 


This  dissertation  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  chairman  of  the  candidate's  supervisory  committee  and 
has  been  approved  by  all  members  of  the  committee.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and  to  the 
Graduate  Council  and  was  approved  as  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 

August,  1956. 
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